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WITHOUT  GLOVES 


Personal  Editorials 

By  LEW  HAHN,  Managing  I)irc<'U)r 

The  Philosophy  of  Retailing 

Have  you  noticed  the  bihliography  of  retailing 
grows  at  a  surprising  rate? 

A  dozen  j'ears  ago  there  wasn’t  much  in  the  way 
of  books  for  the  student  of  retailing  except  Nystrom’s 
“Economics  of  Retailing,”  a  work  which  stands  as 
well  today  as  it  did  when  first  puhlished. 

Vi  ithin  tlie  last  year  or  two.  however,  there's  been 
a  new'  hook  on  retailing  almost  every  month. 

Many  of  these  make  important  contributions  to 
the  developing  science  of  retailing. 

Most  of  them  have  to  do  chiefly  with  methods. 

That  is  natural.  Folks  in  the  retail  trade  want  to 
know  how  to  do  a  thing. 

No  matter  what  it  may  be  in  the  way  of  retail  pro¬ 
cesses  the  seeker  of  information  will  now  find  soiiu* 
excellent  and  convenient  volume  from  which  he 
can  garner  reasonably  full  instructions. 

Methods  are  important  and  it  is  good  to  have  these 
hooks  which  tell  how,  hut  there  is  something  more 
important  and  much  more  difficult  to  impart — it  is 
the  philosophy  of  retailing. 

W  hat  is  it? 

Someone  suggests  it  is  the  theory  of  the  business. 

Perhaps  that  is  true. 

And  yet  “theory”  doesn’t  seem  to  hit  just  what 
we  mean. 

Theory  is  necessary  but  there  have  been  so  many 
half-baked  theorists  in  the  business  world  that  fo 
refer  to  anything  as  “theoreticaV'  is  to  damn  it  with 
practical  men. 

Somehow  or  other,  “theory”  has  come  to  signify 
to  most  of  us  some  opinion  or  train  of  thought  which 
is  in  advance  of  the  fact.  Something  which  may  in 
time  be  proved  correct  but  not  the  recognized  off¬ 
spring  of  practicality  and  experience. 


“Theory”  is  the  young  man  coming  into  the  husi. 
ness  with  more  or  less  of  academic  background, 
eager  to  revolutionize  old  methods,  impatient  to 
stamp  his  own  developing  genius  upon  the  store. 

‘Philosophy”  is  the  old  man  who  sits  in  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  chair,  looking  backward  over  a  long  business 
life  and  remembering  the  lessons  learned  on  the 
w'ay. 

«  •  *  •  • 

Turning  to  Webster  we  glean  these  two  excellent 
definitions  of  philo.sophy: 

‘‘‘When  applied  to  any  particular  depart¬ 
ment  of  knou'ledge,  philosophy  denotes  the 
general  laws  or  principles  under  which  all 
the  subordinate  laws  or  facts  relating  to  that 
subject  are  comprehended.” 

^Practical  wisdom,  calm  judgment.” 

These  are  the  things  which  principally  are  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  retail  business. 

e  need  a  Philosophy  of  Retailing. 

We  need  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  ucneral  I -ws 
and  principles  in  the  light  of  which  we  may  examine 
and  «lecide  the  .subordinate  laws  and  facts  that  come 
to  us  as  daily  jtrohleins. 

.And  we  need  a  certain  quality  of  “practical  wis¬ 
dom”  and  “calm  judgment.” 

Too  often  we  struggle  and  waste  our  time  in  the 
effort  to  comprehend  the  subordinate  facts  and  make 
decisions  without  a  knowledge  of  the  general  laws 
and  without  the  possession  of  ‘practical  wisdom”  and 
“calm  judgment.” 

The  result  is  a  more  or  less  chartless  course  of 
opportunism. 

•  *  «  «  • 

This  is  a  wide  world. 

There  is  room  in  it  for  many  things. 

There  is  abundant  room  for  the  things  in  which 
we  believe — 

And  there  is  considerable  h'ft  over  for  the  things 
which  we  condemn. 

Above  all.  there  is  lots  «»f  room  for  honest  differen¬ 
ces  of  opinion. 

WV  all  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  for  ourselves 
the  things  that  ice  want  to  be,  and  to  do,  and  to 
believe. 

Having  made  our  selections,  any  sound  philosophy 
should  ]>ermit  us  to  view  with  equanimity  our  c(»m- 
petitor’s  selection  from  what  is  left. 

•  «  «  «  * 

At  present  a  tremendous  .stimulus  is  being  given  to 
the  instullment  business. 

Perhaps  that  is  well;  pt'rhaps  it  is  not  so  gooil. 

Each  merchant  shoidd  decide  for  himself. 

If  all  merchants  had  a  philosophy  of  retailing  there 
would  not  be  so  much  floundering  about  and  mistak¬ 
ing  emulation  of  others  for  store  policies. 

Hardly  a  day  goes  by  w'ithout  some  retail  merchant 
bringing  forward  this  question  of  the  installment 
business. 

“Many'  of  my  comjietitors  are  selling  on  install¬ 
ments  and  increasing  their  volume  tremendouslv. 
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()iii>  i.»  an  nlW  r.stahliHluMi  slon*.  W  t*  liavr  lor  niaiiy 
years  s*»l«l  only  lor  cash  or  on  inonllily  eliarfie  ae- 
coinils.  e  would  like  your  ui»inion  about  ud«>ptin<: 
installment  nelling." 

'I’liis  iii  a  typieal  statement  of  the  probieni. 

\\  e  are  glad,  of  eourse,  at  every  «»pportunity  to 
iiiat«  h  thoughts  with  our  nieinhers  and  to  serve  them 
if  possihle,  hut  here  is  distinetly  an  attempt  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  suhonlinate  faets  without  etmsideration  of 
llie  <feneral  laws  or  prineiples — in  a  wtnd.  without 
ridereiiee  to  the  philosophy  of  retailing. 

The  installment  husiness  is  gaining  ground  daily. 

It  is  now  possihle  to  buy  praetieally  anything  on 
the  installment  plan. 

At  least  one  well-known  statistieian,  who  has  eon- 
stitute<l  himself  an  advisor  of  husiiu'ss,  reeently  was 
(pioted  as  saying  that  all  husiness  will  have  to  eome  to 
the  installment  method. 

(’.ertain  it  is  that  the  installment  husiiu'ss  seems 
to  lit  the  customer's  requirements  for  ihr  timo  or  it 
could  not  have  met  with  such  immediate  response. 

Is  this  apparent  recjuirement  likely  to  prove  per¬ 
manent? 

Is  it  the  fnnetion  of  the  retailer  to  “give  the  public 
what  it  wants?” 

(Ir  should  the  retailer  h»‘  gr)verned  hy  rpiestions  of 
the  eeonomie  soundness  (»f  what  the  public  wants? 

\\  ill  the  adoption  of  the  installment  method  in¬ 
crease  the  store’s  husiness? 

Is  it  desirable  to  have  that  sort  of  increase? 

Does  the  installment  method  mean  a  mortgage  of 
future  income? 

Is  there  any  strong  possibility  of  a  change  in  pros¬ 
perity  conditions  which  might,  because  of  the  install¬ 
ment  business,  find  millions  of  American  consumers 
heavily  uvercommitted  and  force  them  to  dtTault  in 
their  payments? 

)Miat  would  happen  then? 

What  sort  of  a  store  are  we  running,  anyway? 

Have  we  established  definitely  the  lines  on  which 
we  want  to  build  our  business,  or  are  we  going  to 
chase  about,  following  the  lead  of  others  and  adopt¬ 
ing  every  catch-penny  device  that  anyone  else  may 
care  to  try? 

If  we  believe  in  doing  business  for  cash,  should  we 
he  8werve»l  from  our  eourse  to  enter  u|Km  what  may 
prove  an  unlimited  eompetition  of  credits? 

*  «  »  »  • 

We  can  understand  competition  hasi'd  on  quality 
and  price  and  upon  service  as  the  word  generally  is 
understood. 

If,  however,  a  competitor  oilers  men's  clothing 
on  th«‘  ten  payment  plan,  shall  we  follow  and  go  him 
one  better  hy  offering  a  twelve  payment  jdan? 

Is  it  not  certain  that  he  will  he  prompted  to  in¬ 
crease  the  credit  period  hy  initiating  fourteen  pay¬ 
ments? 

Ami  in  the  long  run  will  not  husiness  linally  divide 
itself  on  old  natural  lines  so  that  the  custiimer  who 
likes  our  store  best  will  shop  here  and  the  *)ne 
who  likes  our  competitor  will  go  to  him? 

Meanwhile,  what  of  the  additional  cost  of  doing 
husiness  on  the  installment  basis; — will  that  not  re¬ 


main  as  a  permanent  burden  on  the  eompetitor  and 
on  us? 

If  we  choose  to  do  husiness  for  cash,  because  we 
believe  that  is  tin*  soumlest  method  for  us,  could  we 
wish  our  competitor  any  worse  than  that  he  embark 
on  a  eourse  which  wt^  do  iu>t  approve? 

Then  why  w«»rry  if  he  g»‘ts  the  husiness  we  do  not 
want? 

If  our  idea  is  sound  let  us  stick  tt>  it  and  do  what 
we  can  to  prove  to  our  public  that  our  method  is 
best? 

*  •  •  •  * 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  new  method  w  ill  increase 
our  husiness  in  a  way  to  promise  pernianeney  with¬ 
out  the  violation  of  eeonomie  laws,  without  building 
a  menace  fur  the  future,  without  putting  additional 
burdens  on  the  consumer,  then  it  may  he  up  to  us 
to  change  the  fundamental  jtolicit's  of  our  husiness. 

The  outstanding  point  in  all  this  is  that  tee  need  n 
(h’finitv  philosophy  of  retailing. 

Some  merchants  have  it. 

I'liey  plan  their  husiness  in  conformity  with  it 
and  are  not  disturh«‘d  hy  every  change  of  wind  which 
blows  upon  the  store. 

They  see  the  mail  order  house  and  the  chain  ston*, 
the  house-to-house  canvasst'r  and  the  installment  eon- 
eern,  and  they  say  to  themselves,  in  effect  if  not  in 
words; 

“/  have  chosen  my  way  of  doing  business 
because  this  is  best  for  me  and  for  the  public 
I  leant  to  serve.  I  could  embark  upon  any  of 
these,  other  ways,  but  I  know  my  way  is  best 
for  me.  There  is  room  for  everybody's  idea 
and  /  must  learn  to  bear  complacently  the 
thought  of  some  classes  of  trade  going  to 
my  competitors.  1  am  willing  to  watch  and 
to  check  my  policies  from  time  to  time  and 
if  I  ever  choose  to  change  my  way  of  doing 
business  it  will  be  because  I  am  convinced 
that  my  way  no  longer  is  best  for  me  and 
best  for  my  public — and  not  because  com¬ 
petitors  are  doing  something  else." 

Vi  ith  such  a  philosophy  there  comes  a  settle<l 
determination  which  gives  a  man  an  advantage  over 
the  competitor  who  tloesn’t  quite  know  what  he  is 
aiming  at. 

Let's  have  a  philosophy  of  retailing. 


Tivo  Minutes  of  Silence 

Every  year  we  witness  efforts  to  make  Armistice 
Day,  Novend>er  11,  a  legal  holiday. 

In  husiness  there  is  no  lack  of  sympathy  for  the 
spirit  which  prompts  to  reinemhranee  of  the  sacri¬ 
fices  made  hy  those  who  fought  in  the  great  war. 

There  is,  however,  a  conviction  that  we  have 
enough  holidays  and  that  what  the  world  needs  m(»st 
is  a  little  honest  work. 

Such  work  is  as  fine  a  form  of  remembrance  as 
could  he  conceived — far  better  than  the  spectacle  of 
a  nation  given  up  to  iindisiripllned  leisure. 

Now  comes  a  request  from  the  League  of  Re¬ 
membrance,  an  international  organization  which  has 
no  purpose  except  to  encourage  remembrance,  that 
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all  business  coiieeras  observe  u  two  iiiiiiute  silence 
beginning  at  11  A.  M.,  November  11. 

Tbis  has  been  tried  in  many  places  and  t'ornis  a 
very  impressive  ceremony. 

Our  Board  of  Directors  lias  approved  the  idea  and 


authorizes  us  to  recommend  it  to  all  members  of  the 
Association. 

A  two  minute  silence  on  Armistice  Day. 


How  Store  Pay  Rolls  Compare  with  Net  Sales 

Percentage  of  Selling  and  Non-Selling  Salary  Expense 
To  Business  Done  Reported  by  Stores  of  Various  Sizes 
By  The  Bureal  of  Research  and  Information 

the  latter  period.  This  is  indicated  in  the  tables. 

The  discrepancies  occurring  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
what  are  regarded  as  non-selling  employees  in  some  or¬ 
ganizations  are  regarded  as  selling  in  others.  We  have 
thus  set  forth  in  the  column  headed  “REMARKS” 
which  employees  are  regarded  as  selling  and  which  are 
regarded  as  non-selling  in  each  store. 

You  will  note  in  the  following  tables  that  the  stores 
are  grouped  according  to  their  annual  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness. 


During  the  past  month  17  stores  have  sent  to 
our  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information  statis¬ 
tics  showing  the  i)ercentage  of  selling  and  non¬ 
selling  pay  roll  to  net  sales.  Most  of  the  stores  sent 
these  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1924,  although  in  some 
few  cases  they  were  sent  for  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal 
year  of  1925.  It  is  interestitig  to  note  that  in  almost 
every  case  where  figures  have  been  sent  in  for  the 
entire  year  of  1924  and  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1925  there  is  an  increase  in  the  percentage  figures  for 


I’ERCENT.AtiK  OE  .SELLIXE.  AXD  XON-SELLING  PAY  ROLL  TO  NET  SALES  IN  STORES  DOING  FROM 

$2,000,000  to  $3,500,000  ANNUALLY 


STORE 

NO. 

LOCATION 

PERIOD 

COVERED 

PERCENT.  OE 
SELLING  PAY 
ROLL  TO  NH;T 
SALES 

PERCENT.  OF 
NON-SELLING 
PAY  ROLL  TO 
NET  SALES 

TOTAL  PAY 
ROLL  FOR 
SPECIFIED 
PERIOD 

REMARKS 

1 

District  of 
t'olunihia 

1024 

4.0 

12.7 

17.6 

Selling  pay  roll  includes 
salespeoples’  salaries,  bonus 
and  P.  M.’s :  Assistant  buy¬ 
ers  that  sell,  Floormen  and 
stock  clerks. 

Non-selling  pay  roll  includes 
all  others  except  a  member 
of  the  firm  and  the  general 
manager. 

2 

Minnesota 

1024 

6.7 

11.2 

17.9 

Selling  expense  includes  only 
the  salespeoples’  salaries. 
Ixjuuses,  P.  M.’s  and  com¬ 
missions. 

.•\11  other  labor  in  this  store 
is  included  under  non-selling. 
This  takes  in  stock  girls, 
cashiers,  floormen,  assistant 
buyers,  sponsors,  etc. 

Minnesota 

1024 

7.26 

10.03 

17.29 

Selling  pay  roll  includes  all 
salespeople,  and  anyone  who 
uses  a  cash  register,  also 
assistant  buyers. 

.'Ml  other  employees  are  in¬ 
cluded  under  non-selling. 

4 

Missouri 

1024 

9.41 

5.3 

14.71 

Selling  payroll  includes  the 
salaries  of  buyers  and  sales¬ 
people. 

■Ml  other  salaries,  including 
those  of  executive  officers, 
are  included  in  the  non-sell¬ 
ing  pay  roll. 
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PERCEXT.\GE  OF  SELLING  AND  NON-SELLING  PAY  ROLL  TO  NET  SALES  IN  STORES  DOING  FROM 

$2,000,000  TO  $3,500,000  ANNUALLY 


LOCATION 

PERIOD 

COVERED 

PERCENT.  OF 
SELLING  PAY 
ROLL  TO  NET 
SALES 

PERCENT.  OF 
NON-SELLING 
PAY  ROLL  TO 
NET  SALES 

TOTAL  PAY 
ROLL  FOR 
SPECIFIED 
PERIOD 

REMARKS 

5 

Kentucky 

1924 

7.53 

7.00 

14.53 

The  selling  pay  roll  in  this 
.store  includes  the  salaries  of 
the  following:  Buyers,  Asst. 
Buyers,  Buyers’  clerical  help. 
Salespeople,  Commissions  on 
sales.  Stock  help,  M.  0.  D. 
and  telephone  orders. 

-Ml  other  employees  are  in¬ 
cluded  under  non-selling  ex¬ 
pense. 

6 

Rhode 

Island 

1924 

7.68 

10.40 

18.08 

Employees  included  in  the 
selling  pay  roll  are  sales¬ 
persons,  department  mana¬ 
gers,  bundle  girls  and  stock 
r<M>m  girls. 

STORES  DOING  FROM  $3,500,000  TO  $5,000,000  ANNUALLY 


7 

Iowa  1 

1924 

5.41 

7.98 

13.39 

The  selling  pay  roll  includes 

, 

salaries  of  salespeople  and 
stock  people. 

The  non-selling  pay  roll  in¬ 
cludes  salaries  of  all  other 
employees  and  executives. 

The  pay  roll  of  leased  de¬ 
partments  and  food  depart¬ 
ments  is  not  included  in 
these  statistics. 

STORES  DOING  FROM  $5,000,000  TO  $7,500,000  ANNUALLY 


8 

Ohio 

1925 
First  5 
Months 
ending 
June  30th 

4.71 

9.92 

!  14.63 

i 

Only  salespeople  are  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  selling  pay  roll. 

The  non-selling  pay  roll  in¬ 
cludes  all  other  employees, 
with  exception  of  workrooms 
and  manufacturing  depart¬ 
ments. 

9 

Maryland 

'  5.3 

1 

11.4 

16.7 

This  store  includes  in  the 
selling  pay  roll  only  those 
employees  who  do  the  actual 
selling.  All  other  employees 
are  regarded  as  non-selling. 

10 

District  of 
Columbia 

1924 

4.89 

11.87 

16.76 

T 

Only  those  employees  who 
do  actual  selling  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  selling  pay  roll. 
■■Ml  others  are  looked  upon  as 
non-selling. 

11 

Louisiana 

1924 

4.00 

14.1 

18.1 

Selling  pay  roll  includes  the 
salaries  of  salespeople,  as¬ 
sistants  and  managers. 

Non-selling  pay  roll  includes 
office  and  clerical  help, 
bonuses,  commissions  and 
P.  M.’s. 

{Continued  on  page  6) 
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STORES  DOING  FROM  $5,000,000  TO  $7,500,000  ANNUALLY 


STORE 

NO. 


LOCATION 


PERCENT.  OF 

PERCENT.  OF 

TOTAL  P.\Y 

PERIOD 

SELLING  PAY 

NON-SELLING 

ROLL  hOk  RF\fAkK'S 

COVERED 

ROLL  TO  NET 

PAY  ROLL  TO 

SPECIFIED 

SALES 

NET  SALES 

PERIOD 

- i - - — 

L'nder  selling  pay  roll  is  in¬ 
cluded  the  salaries  ot  buyers, 
assistant  buyers,  buyers'  cler¬ 
ical,  salespeople,  premiums 
and  commissions ;  stock  help, 
mail  order  and  telephone  or¬ 
der,  suppers,  etc. 

i.\ll  other  employees  come 
under  non-selling  pay  roll. 


8.2 

5.5 

13.7 

jThe  selling  pay  roll  in  this 

1  store  includes  a  few  buyers 
j  weekly  salaries,  salespeople, 
all  stockroom  help,  stock 

8.7 

7.00 

15.7  • 

girls  in  the  ready-to-wear, 
and  stock  boys  who  give  full 
time  to  single  departments. 

■The  non-selling  pay  roll 
:  includes  delivery,  porters, 

!  watchmen,  engine  room, 

1  doormen,  elevator  bovs,  office 

help,  time  and  telephone,  ad¬ 
vertising,  mail  order,  repair, 
Shipping,  wholesale,  laundry. 

1  supply,  receiving  room  and 
executives. 

9.69 

8.78 

18.47 

This  store  stated  that  the 

Fall  percentage  is  less  than 
the  Spring. 

10.10 

9.01 

19.11 

The  selling  pay  roll  includes 
all  direct  charged  to  the 
j  stocks  or  department.  This 
includes  buyers,  clerks  and 
j  stock  people. 

j 

Non-selling  pay  roll  includes 
all  other  employees,  also  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

STORES  DOING  FROM  $7,500,000  TO  $10,000,000  ANNUALLY 


5.4 

9.8 

15.2 

5.6 

10.0 

15.6 

First 

6  Months 
1925 


Selling  pay  roll  includes  all 
salespeople;  heads  of  stock 
and  buyers  who  devote  more 
than  half  time  to  selling;  tea 
room  waitresses,  captains 
and  bus  girls,  and  contract 
salesmen. 

The  salaries  of  these  em¬ 
ployees,  however,  are  pro¬ 
rated  part  to  selling  and 
part  to  non-selling.  An  arbi¬ 
trary  amount  of  such  salar- 


REMARKS 

ies  is  charged  to  non-selling 
and  the  balance  to  selling.  If 
the  dollars  of  sales  made 
times  the  departmental  sell¬ 
ing  percent  fails  consistently 
to  equal  the  amount  charged 
to  selling,  an  adjustment  is 
made  in  which  a  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  the  salary  would  be 
charged  to  non-selling  and 
less  to  selling. 

Non-selling  employees  in¬ 
clude  all  employees  except 
those  enumerated  above  and 


the  following :  Employees  of 
manufacturing  department, 
when  such  department  manu¬ 
factures  merchandise  for  re¬ 
sale.  Expenses  are  charged 
as  “Cost  of  Merchandise.” 
This  includes  dressmaking, 
fur  manufacturing,  ribbon 
workroom,  candy  manufac¬ 
turing,  etc. 

Salaries  of  executives  and 
members  of  the  firm  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  percentages 
given  above. 
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STORES  DOING  FROM  $10,000000  TO  $15,000,000  ANNUALLY 


STORK 
NO.  : 

LOC.LTION 

1 

PERIOD 

COVERED 

PERCENT.  OF 
SELLING  PAY 
ROLL  TO  NET 
SALES 

PERCENT.  OF 
NON-SELLING 
P.\Y  ROLL  TO 
NET  SALES 

TOTAL  PAY 
ROLL  FOR 
SPECIFIED 
PERIOD 

REMARKS 

16 

New  York 

First  I 
7  Months 
1925 

7.87 

5.43 

! 

13.30 

Those  regarded  as  selling 
employees  are:  Buyers,  As¬ 
sistant  buyers.  Salespeople, 

,  Stock  and  office  employees 
iin  selling  departments. 

Those  regarded  as  non-sell¬ 
ing  employees  are:  Adminis- 
jirative.  Occupancy  and  Pub- 
jlicity  Divisions. 

STORES  DOING  OVER  $15,000,000  ANNUALLY 


17 

New  York 

Month 
Ending 
June  30 
1925 

8.88 

6.52 

15.40  1 

The  following  are  included 
in  the  selling  payroll :  Buy¬ 
ers,  Assistant  buyers.  Buy¬ 
ers’  clerical,  Salespeople, 
St(Kk  help.  Mail  order  and 
telephone  order. 

1 

1 

1 

Non-selling  pay  roll  includes 
accountants,  building  service, 
inside  and  outside  delivery, 
general  service  and  mer¬ 
chandise  office. 

Board  Acts  on  Merchandising  Studies 
and  Accepts  28  New  Members 

A  study  of  the  best  merchandising  practice  of 
outstanding  departments  of  the  department  store 
will  be  undertaken  as  a  result  of  a  decision  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  at  its  meeting  September  17th. 
The  studies  will  be  conducted  in  the  field  instead 
of  by  questionnaires.  The  Merchandise  Managers’ 
Group  will  have  charge  of  the  work. 

It  is  planned  to  start  this  work  in  the  near  future. 
The  study  will  be  thorough,  the  object  being  to 
make  available  to  our  members  complete  data  on 
methods  used  successfully  by  the  best  stores  of  all 
sizes  throughout  the  country.  The  departments  to 
be  studied  will  be  announced  later. 

The  Board  of  Directors  accepted  for  membership 
in  the  Association  the  following  28  stores : 

Hamilton’s,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ;  Boone  County 
Coal  Corporation,  Monclo,  Sharpies,  Dobra,  Clothier 
and  Blair,  W.  Va. ;  Royal  Store.  Syracuse,  Ind. ;  Louis 
Janda,  Stillwater,  Minn. ;  Dreka’s  Dept.  Store,  De 
Land,  Fla. ;  Wasserman-Gattman  Co.,  Sacramento, 
Cal.;  The  Emporium,  Jackson.  Miss.;  R.  L.  Leeson 
Co.,  Alexandria,  Ind. ;  Wm.  Hahn  &  Co.,  Washington, 

D.  C. ;  Chas.  H.  Button  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Lan- 
ham  &  Son  Co.,  Rome,  Ga. ;  Kugel  Bros.,  Sandusky,  O. ; 
Fred  Lowenstein  Dept.  Store,  Latrobe,  Pa. ;  Anthony 
Ladies’  Dept.,  Inc.,  Daytona,  Fla. ;  O.  J.  Morrison 
Stores  Co.,  Clarksburg,  W.  V’a. 

Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  David  Hawley  Co., 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.;  Freimuth  Dept.  Store.  Duluth. 
Minn.;  The  Black  Co.,  Fargo,  N.  D.;  Swezey  & 
Nevins,  Inc.,  Patchogue,  L.  I.;  The  China  Toggery, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Tiedtke  Bros.  Dept.  Store,  To¬ 


ledo,  O. ;  John  C.  Macinnes  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co.,  New  York. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  will 
be  held  November  19th  at  Association  headquar¬ 
ters. 


A.  N.  Fraser  Has  Done  Great  Service 
for  Retailers  in  Insurance 

The  work  done  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Fraser,  Secretary, 
Boggs  &  Buhl,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  secure 
better  insurance  treatment  for  retail  merchants 
has  been  so  effective  and  his  efforts  have  been  con¬ 
tributed  so  unselfishly  that  our  craft  owes  him  a 
very  real  debt  of  gratitude.  His  expert  knowledge 
of  the  insurance  field  has  been  a  great  asset  to  the 
Association  in  all  its  negotiations  for  more  equit¬ 
able  consideration  of  retailers. 

Mr.  Fraser  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Insurance 
Committee  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  and  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  for  several 
years.  One  of  the  outstanding  accomplishments 
of  his  regime  has  been  the  establishment  of  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  conception  of  Use  and  Occupancy  which 
for  the  first  time  gives  merchants  the  kind  of  pro¬ 
tection  they  require  on  a  practical  basis  of  cost. 

At  the  last  convention  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  Mr.  Fraser’s  service  to  his  craft  was  recog¬ 
nized  in  his  selection  for  the  Chairmanship  of  that 
body  for  the  current  year.  He  has  thrown  himself 
into  that  task  with  full  enthusiasm  and  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  and  add  to  the  accomplishments 
of  his  predecessors. 
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How  Smaller  Stores  Should  Keep  Their  Books 

The  Standard  Method  of  Accounting  Simply  Explained  and 
Demonstrated  So  That  It  Can  Be  Applied  by  Any  Merchant 

By  T.  L.  Blanke.,  Director  of  Accounting  and  Control 


Astounding  progress  has  been  made  in  re¬ 
cent  years  in  the  development  of  better  retail 
accounting  methods,  and  even  greater  im¬ 
provement  will  come  in  the  next  few  years.  Chang¬ 
ed  conditions  and  the  income  tax  law  have  necessi¬ 
tated  it.  The  tendency  of  former  years  to  conduct 
the  retail  business  without  adequate  records  is 
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being  revolutionized,  with  the  result  that  the  mer¬ 
chant  is  now  able  to  price  his  goods  intelligently 
and  to  conduct  his  business  upon  sound  principles. 

With  the  development  of  better  accounting  prac¬ 
tice  came  the  need  for  a  uniform  or  standardized 
plan.  A  plan  that  would  give  the  merchant  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  best  system  for  his  particular  line 


As  a  wise  man  wdll  seek  a  trained  physician 
when  ill,  so  the  merchants  turned  to  their  Associa¬ 
tion  to  prepare  such  a  system  for  them.  The  Stand¬ 
ard  Method  of  Accounting  for  Retail  Stores  was 
devised  and  adopted  by  the  Controllers’  Congress 
and  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  to 
meet  these  requirements.  That  it  has  done  so  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  our 
members  are  already  using  it  and  finding  it  entirely 
satisfactory. 

This  system  has  been  so  arranged  that  it  will 
serve  the  small  merchant  equally  as  well  as  the 
large  department  store.  It  will  give  the  small  mer¬ 
chant  an  opportunity  of  comparing  his  expenses 
with  stores  of  the  same  size  or  with  any  others. 
The  system  is  being  used  by  Harvard  University 
in  its  report  of  operating  expenses  in  department 
stores,  made  annually  by  the  Bureau  of  Business 
Research.  The  many  groups  that  are  now  being 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  business 
information  are  also  generally  adopting  it.  The 
advantages  of  this  system  and  its  application  to 
smaller  stores  is  demonstrated  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

To  be  able  to  make  such  comparisons  is  worth 
a  great  deal  to  the  merchant  in  keeping  expenses 

Form  No.  2A 


of  business.  To  allow  his 
bookkeeper  to  devise  the 
system  of  accounting 
meant  a  new  system  each 
time  he  changed  his  per¬ 
sonnel  and  the  loss  of  the 
use  of  all  of  his  past  data, 
which  is  of  inestimable 
value  in  making  budget 
plans  and  controlling  ex¬ 
penditures. 

Form  No.  2 
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down  to  where  they 
belong,  and  to  enable 
him  to  meet  competition 
if  he  wishes.  How  much 
more  of  an  increase  in 
expenses  for  1924  over 
1923  there  would  have 
been  without  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  such  compari¬ 
sons  is  hard  to  judge, 
but  with  the  exceedingly 
small  margin  of  profits 
existing  today  laxness  in 
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control  might  easily  result  in  ultimate  failure 
of  many  stores. 

In  illustrating  the  application  of  the  Standard 
plan  to  a  small  store,  a  suggested  chart  of  accounts 
has  been  drawn  up,  which  is  shown  in  the  Trial 
Balance,  (Form  No.  5,)  with  the  accompanying 
financial  and  operating  statements.  You  will,  of 
course,  understand  that  more  accounts  may  be 
added  to  this  chart  as  conditions  may  require.  The 
best  system  of  accounts  for  any  business  is  always 
one  which  furnishes  the  information  needed  for  the 
successful  management  of  a  business  with  the 
least  amount  of  effort. 

This  system  being  uniform  in  all  the  stores  that 
adopt  it,  an  intelligent  comparison  and  analysis 
of  expense  and  differences  can  be  made.  Differences 
in  items  under  those  circumstances  reflect  differ¬ 
ences  in  conditions  and  not  merely  differences  in 
accounting  classification,  and  when  any  particular 
items  of  expense  are  being  discussed  all  will  have 
the  same  understanding  as  to  what  is  covered.  We 
are  now  speaking  in  the  same  accounting  lan¬ 
guage. 

In  Simple  Form 

In  the  chart  of  accounts  and  forms  here  pre¬ 
sented,  no  departmentization  is  provided  for,  in 
order  to  present  the  system  in  a  simple  form.  A 
j  great  many  of  the  small  stores  will  probably  not 
want  to  go  into  more  detail  than  the  accounts 
shown. 

With  the  adoption  of  such  a  system,  they  will  al¬ 
ways  have  the  amount  and  percentage  of  the  oper¬ 
ating  expenses.  Goods  that  are  not  priced  high 
enough  to  cover  this  percentage  actually  are  being 
sold  at  a  loss,  as  many  have  learned  to  their  great 
regret  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

To  operate  this  system  but  four  books  are  re¬ 
quired, — a  journal,  cash  book,  invoice  book,  and 
general  ledger.  Sales  check  and  credit  tickets  are 
used  for  recording  sales  and  sales  returns,  as  usual. 

From  these  books  an  operating  statement,  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  and  also  a  comparative  statement  of 
expenses  should  be  prepared  at  definite  periods 
to  present  the  results  in  a  comprehensive  form. 

The  Journal 

The  journal  may  be  the  ordinary  two-column 
stock  form,  as  in  Form  No.  1.  The  entries  shown 
illustrate  the  functions  of  the  rulings.  In  it  are 
recorded  certain  transactions  which  cannot  be 
properly  recorded  through  either  the  cash  or  invoice 


books,  such  as  the  giving  and  receiving  of  notes 
to  apply  on  account,  notes  given  to  others,  trans¬ 
fers  from  one  account  to  another,  and  closing 
entries. 

Each  entry  in  the  journal  should  be  supported 
by  sufficient  explanation  to  convey  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  to  any  one  who  may  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  it.  A  skeleton  journal  entry  means  very 
little  except  to  one  who  makes  it,  and  often  becomes 
a  matter  for  dispute  at  some  future  time.  The  first 
entry,  when  opening  the  new  set  of  books,  would 
be  a  listing  in  the  journal  of  all  assets  and  liabili¬ 
ties  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged  on 
the  chart  of  accounts,  and  posted  individually  to 
their  respective  accounts  in  the  ledger. 

The  cash  book  takes  the  place  of  a  detailed  cash 
account  in  the  ledger,  only  the  total  receipts  and 
l)ayments  being  posted  at  the  close  of  the  month 
to  the  ledger  cash  account. 

Classification 

To  simplify  postings  it  is  customary  to  classify 
certain  items  that  appear  frequently,  and  for  them 
special  columns  are  provided.  This  applies  to  such 
items  as  Cash  Sales  and  Receipts  from  Customers 
on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  book,  and  Expenses  and 
Accounts  Payable  on  the  right  hand  side,  as  shown 
in  Form  No.  2  and  No.  2A. 

In  retail  establishments  it  is  usually  advisable 
to  have  the  financial  day  end  at  the  close  of  the 
business  day.  The  entire  receipts,  whether  in  cur¬ 
rency,  checks  or  money  orders,  should  be  properly 
listed,  and  deposited  the  following  morning.  If  re¬ 
mittances  are  received  in  the  form  of  postage 
stamps,  these  stamps  should  be  charged  to  expenses 
and  the  transaction  treated  otherwise  as  though 
the  stamps  were  purchased  from  the  post-office. 
The  deposit  slip  should  be  made  in  duplicate,  and 
the  total  should  agree  with  the  total  receipts  for 
the  financial  day,  as  shown  by  the  cash  receipts 
side  of  the  book. 

A  (>heck-Up 

Incoming  mail  should  be  opened  by  someone  out¬ 
side  of  the  bookkeeping  department.  If  the  cashier 
does  the  posting  to  the  customers’  accounts,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  have  the  person  who  opens  the  mail 
also  list  the  remittances  in  a  book  provided  for 
that  purpose.  An  ordinary  three-hundred-page  jour¬ 
nal  serves  the  ])urpose  very  well  . 

It  is  always  advisable  to  have  the  posting  from 
the  cash  book  to  the  customers’  accounts  done 
'  by  some  one  other  than  the  cashier.  If  this  plan 
is  not  found  practical,  it  is  well  to  have  some  one 
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outside  the  bookkeeping  department  occasionally 
compare  the  monthly  statements  with  the  custo¬ 
mers’  ledger  accounts,  and  then  see  that  all  state¬ 
ments  are  properly  mailed. 

Entries 

The  amount  with  which  the  customers’  accounts 
are  to  he  credited  should  be  entered  in  the  Accounts 
Receivable  column.  The  amount  of  daily  cash  sales 
should  be  entered  in  the  Cash  Sales  column.  Any 
receipts  other  than  from  customers,  or  for  cash 
sales,  should  be  entered  in  the  Sundry  column.  At 
the  close  of  each  day  the  sum  of  the  daily  totals  of 
the  first  three  columns,  less  the  daily  total  of  the 
allowance  column,  should  be  extended  in  the  Net 
Receipts  column.  The  items  in  the  Sundry  column 
should  be  posted  separately,  as  are  also  the  items 
in  the  Accounts  Receivable  column,  to  the  credit 
of  the  proper  customers’  accounts.  At  the  close  of 
each  month  the  footings  of  the  Accounts  Receiv¬ 
able  and  Cash  Sales  columns  should  be  credited  to 
the  general  ledger  accounts  correspondingly  head¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  footings  of  the  Allowance  and  Net 
Receipts  columns  should  be  posted  to  the  debit 
of  Allowances  and  Cash  accounts,  respectively,  in 
the  general  ledger. 


Form  No. 

5 

TRIAL  BALANCE 

j  December  31, 

1924. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Cash  Fund  . 

100. 

Bank  .\ccount  . 

7.500. 

1 

Customers’  Accounts  . 

...  35.000. 

j 

Reserve  for  Doubtful  Accounts 

650. 

Merchandise  Inventory  . 

40.000. 

Prepaid  Insurance  . 

250. 

j 

Fixtures  and  Equipment  . 

. .  15.000. 

Reserve  for  Depreciation  . 

5,000. 

Buildings  . 

. ...  35,000. 

Reserve  for  Depreciation  . 

4,000. 

Land  . 

. . . .  12,000. 

I  Notes  Payable  . 

7.000. 

1  .\ccounts  Pavable 

10.000. 

1  Unpaid  Salaries  and  Wages  .  . . 

400. 

1  Mortgage  on  Buildings  . 

15,000. 

j  John  Doe,  Capital  . 

50,000. 

1  Adam  Smith,  Capital  . 

50,000. 

1  Gross  Sales  . 

110,000. 

j  Returns  and  Allowances  on  Sales 

10,000. 

Purchases  . .• . 

....  69,000. 

Freight  and  Express  . 

400. 

Cash  Discounts  on  Purchases  . . 

2,300. 

Salaries  -and  Wages  . 

....  16,200. 

Rentals  . 

3,000. 

Advertising  . 

. . .  3.200. 

Taxes  . 

500. 

Interest  . 

1,900. 

Supplies  . 

1,300. 

Service  Purchased  . 

600. 

Unclassified  . 

1,000. 

Traveling  . 

.  .  500. 

Communication  . 

250. 

Repairs  on  Equipment  . 

250. 

Insurance  . 

300. 

Depreciation : 

Bad  Debts  . 

250. 

Other  Depreciation  . 

700. 

Professional  Services  . 

150. 

$254,350. 

$254,350. 

Closing  Inventory  $41,500.00 

All  payments  for  expense  items,  other  than  petty 
cash,  should  be  entered  on  the  cash  book  as  the 
checks  are  made,  and  these  posted  to  the  proper 
ledger  accounts.  At  the  end  of  each  month  all  ex¬ 
pense  invoices  for  that  month  should  be  paid  so 
that  the  expenses  will  be  charged  to  the  proper 
month. 

Paying  Bills 

Monthly  expense  bills  should  be  paid  during  the 
month  in  which  they  are  incurred  and  filed  with  the 
receipts.  It  is  not  advisable  to  open  accounts  in  the 
accounts  payable  ledger  section  for  such  items,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  convenient  to  pay  them  in  the  month 
in  which  they  are  incurred,  as  it  causes  too  much 
clerical  work.  If  it  is  not  convenient  to  pay  them 
during  the  month  to  which  they  belong,  they  should 
be  recorded  through  the  Purchase  records  so  that 
all  expenses  may  be  charged  to  the  proper  month, 
and  that  all  liabilities  may  be  shown  by  the  books. 

Minor  items  of  petty  cash  disbursements  for 
which  it  is  not  practical  to  make  checks  chould 
be  treated  as  follows :  A  check  should  be  made 
for  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  petty  disburse¬ 
ments  for  a  certain  period,  which  may  be  $100.00. 
At  the  end  of  that  period,  or  sooner  if  necessary, 
the  cashier  should  make  up  his  petty  cash  state¬ 
ment,  listing  the  receipts  by  number,  date,  account 
and  amount,  supported  by  the  receipts,  at  which 
time  a  check  will  be  drawn  for  the  exact  amount 
of  the  statement,  bringing  the  petty  cash  fund  back 
to  the  original  amount.  This  check  should  be  en¬ 
tered  in  the  cash  book  in  the  regular  way  as  though 
an  expense  invoice  had  been  paid,  charging  the 
various  expense  accounts  as  listed  on  the  state¬ 
ment. 

Posting  Items 

It  will  be  necessary  to  post  the  items  in  the 
Act^ounts  Payable  column  separately  to  the  credit 
of  the  proper  accounts  in  the  accounts  payable  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  ledger.  All  items  in  the  Sundry  and 
Expense  columns  should  be  posted  separately  to 
the  debit  of  the  proper  general  ledger  accounts. 
At  the  close  of  each  day  the  net  amount  of  dis¬ 
bursements,  which  will  be  the  total  of  the  Sundry, 
Expense  and  Accounts  Payable  entries,  less  dis¬ 
counts,  should  be  extended  into  the  column  head¬ 
ed  Net  Disbursements. 

At  the  close  of  each  month  the  footing  of  the 
Accounts  Payable  column  is  posted  to  the  debit 
of  the  Accounts  Payable  account  in  the  general 
ledger,  and  the  footings  of  the  Discount  and  Net 
Disbursements  columns  to  the  credit  of  the  Dis¬ 
counts  and  Cash  accounts,  respectively. 

The  ledger  balance  in  the  cash  account  of  the 
preceding  month  added  to  the  Net  Receipts  to  date, 
less  Net  Disbursements  to  date,  gives  the  available 
bank  balance,  provided  all  cash  is  deposited  daily 
intact  as  received. 

Invoice  Book 

The  Invoice  book.  Form  No.  3’  contains  the  re¬ 
cord  of  the  invoices  for  merchandise  purchased 
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Form  No.  6 
JOURNAL 


1924 
Dec.  31 


L.  F.  Dr.  Cr. 


Purchases  . .  $  40,000 

Merchandise  Inventory  .  $  40,000 

To  close  opening  inventory  account 

Merchandise  Inventory  .  41,500 

Purchases  .  41,500 

To  set  up  the  closing  inventory  on  the  books 

Purchases  .  400 

h'reight  and  Express  .  400 

To  close  the  latter  account 

Profit  and  Loss  .  109,400 

Purchases  .  109,400 

Closing  out  of  latter  account  by  transfer  to  the  former 

Sales  . 10,000 

Sales,  Returns  and  Allowances  .  10,000 

To  close  the  last  named  account 

Sales  .  100,000 

Profit  and  Loss  . 100,000 

To  close  sales  account  into  Profit  and  Loss 

Purchase  Discounts  .  2,300 

Profit  and  Loss  .  2,300 

To  close  the  first  mentioned  account 

Profit  and  Loss  .  30,100 

Operating  Expenses  .  30,100 

To  close  expense  accounts  into  Profit  and  Loss 

Salaries  and  Wages  . $16,200 

Rentals  . .  •  •  •  3,000 

Advertising  .  3,200 

Taxes  .  500 

Interest  .  1,900 

Supplies  .  1,300 

Service  Purchased  .  600 

Unclassified  .  1,000 

Traveling  .  500 

Communication  .  250 

Repairs  .  250 

Insurance  .  300 

Depreciation : 

Rad  Debts  .  250 

Other  Depreciation  .  700 

Professional  Services  .  150 

$30,100 

Profit  and  Loss  .  4,300 

J.  Doe  . ■ .  2.150 

A.  Smith  .  2,150 

Transfer  of  final  balance  of  the  profit  and  loss  account  to 
the  proprietors’  accounts. 


only,  and  should  contain 
the  following  headings : 

Date  t>f  Invoice,  Invoice 
Number,  From  Whom 
Purchased,  Ledger  Folio, 
and  Amount  of  Invoice. 

The  terms  of  purchase 
are  also  sometimes 
shown. 

Postings  are  made  di¬ 
rect  from  this  book  into 
the  Accounts  Payable 
section  of  the  ledger.  In 
posting  from  this  jour¬ 
nal,  the  credits  to  ven¬ 
dors’  accounts  should  be 
posted  daily  in  order 
that  their  accounts  may 
be  kept  up  to  date.  The 
debit  to  Purchases  and 
the  credit  to  Accounts 
Payable  is  posted  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  after 
the  total  of  purchases 
for  the  month  is  deter¬ 
mined.  The  ledger  folio 
(L.F.)  column  is  for  en¬ 
try  of  the  ledger  page 
to  which  the  posting  is 
made.  The  ledger  con¬ 
tains  a  similar  folio  col¬ 
umn  for  entry  of  page 
of  the  journal  from 
which  posting  is  made. 

A  balance  compiled 
from  the  accounts  pay¬ 
able  section  of  the  led¬ 
ger  at  the  close  of  a 
month  should  agree  with 
the  balance  on  the  Ac¬ 
counts  Payable  account 
in  the  general  ledger. 

Should  it  be  desirable 
to  departmentalize  the 
purchases,  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  sub-divide  the 
amount  column,  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  separate  column 
for  each  department ;  or 
by  entering  the  depart¬ 
ment  number  before  the 
amount,  and  making  a 
recapitulation  of  the 
amounts  by  departments 
at  the  close  of  the  month. 

The  ledger  is  a  record  in  which  accounts  are 
kept.  It  is  the  final  resting  place  of  all  bookkeeping 
results  from  business  transactions. 

The  accounts  should  be  arranged  as  follows : 

1.  General  accounts. 

2.  Accounts  with  vendors. 

3.  Accounts  with  customers. 

The  general  accounts  should  be  arranged  in  the 
order  shown  in  the  trial  balance,  and  accounts 


payable  and  accounts  receivable  should  be  arrang¬ 
ed  alphabetically.  A  loose  leaf  ledger  is  used  almost 
universally  for  this  purpose.  Whenever  the  business 
becomes  so  large  as  to  make  the  ledger  bulky  and 
inconvenient  to  handle,  it  is  advisable  to  transfer 
the  accounts  payable  and  accounts  receivable  sec¬ 
tions  to  separate  binders,  the  accounts  being  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  summary  or  controlling  account  in 
the  general  ledger  section. 

Accounts  in  the  general  ledger  should  not  be 
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Form  No.  7 
PROFIT  AND  LOSS 


1924 

Polio 

— 

1924 

Polio 

Dec.  31  Purchases 

67,900 

Dec.  31  Sales  . 

100,000 

Expenses  . 

30,100 

Purchase  Dis- 

Net  Profit 

counts . 

2,300 

J.  Doe  . 

2,150 

A.  Smith 

2,150 

$102,300 

$102,300 

Expense  Divisions 


ruled  off  and  balances 
brought  down  more  often 
than  semi-annually.  Or¬ 
dinarily  they  are  closed 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Transfers  from  one 
account  to  another  should 
be  made  by  means  of 
transfer  entries  in  the 
journal,  and  not  by  cross 
entries. 

Each  account  on  the 
ledger  is  composed  of  two 
parts,  or  right  or  left  sections,  being  the  debit  and 
credit  sides  respectively.  The  account  head  or  title 
is  placed  immediately  over  the  line  which  divides 
the  two  sides  as  indicated  in  the  form  shown.  (Form 
No.  4.) 

Trial  Balances 

A  trial  balance  should  be  compiled  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  ledger  at  the  close  of  the  month,  using  the 
balances  of  open  accounts  rather  tlian  the  footings. 
(Form  No.  5) 

The  monthly  report  should  be  made  up  from  the 
trial  balance  of  the  general  ledger.  The  form  and 
arrangement  of  this  report  will  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  nature  of  the  business  and  the  scope  of 
detail  required  by  the  management.  The  accounts 
illustrated  in  this  description  of  a  small  store  sys¬ 
tem  were  used  with  this  in  mind. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  expenses  and  per¬ 
centages,  a  monthly  and  yearly  summary  will  be 
found  very  useful.  The  list  of  expense  accounts 
prepared  has  been  arranged  in  accordance  with  the 
classification  of  accounts  as  recommended  by  the 
Controllers’  Congress  and  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  in  their  Standard  Method  of  Ac¬ 
counting  for  Retail  Stores. 


To  illustrate  the  system  in  its  simplest  form,  the 
expenses  have  been  divided  into  the  fourteen  na¬ 
tural  divisions  of  expense.  These  expense  accounts 
have  been  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  importance 
and  provide  for  all  expenses  of  the  business.  Even 
the  largest  stores  will  use  these  fourteen  basic 
divisions  of  expense,  and  no  more.  Furthermore, 
the  report  on  Operating  Expenses  in  Department 
Stores,  published  annually  by  the  Harvard  Bureau 
of  Business  Research,  and  probably  the  most  val¬ 
uable  comparative  report  of  expenses  available, 
uses  these  fourteen  items  in  all  tables. 

The  accounts  may  be  further  subdivided  and 
grouped  according  to  the  functional  divisions,  but 
comparisons  as  between  stores  will  always  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  fourteen  accounts. 

Profit  and  Loss 

To  illustrate  the  accounting  procedure  in  making 
up  the  Profit  and  Loss  Statement  and  Balance  Sheet 
journal  entries  are  shown  (Form  No.  6)  for  the 
closing  of  the  income  and  expense  accounts  into 
profit  and  loss,  as  well  as  the  Profit  and  Loss  Led¬ 
ger  account  itself,  as  seen  in  Form  No.  7. 

The  figures  for  the  Profit  and  Loss  Statement, 
(Form  No.  8,)  and  the 
Balance  Sheet,  (Form  No. 
9.)  are  taken  from  the 
ledger  at  the  close  of 
each  month  or  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  can  be 
compiled  whenever  an  in¬ 
ventory  is  taken. 

The  most  interesting 
feature  of  this  Profit  and 
Loss  Statement  is  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  show 
Gross  Profit.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  in  the  jjast  a  com¬ 
parison  between  the  gross 
profit  of  a  merchant  and 
a  manufacturer  showed 
that  the  merchant,  as 
compared  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  was  apparently 
making  an  unreasonable 
profit.  In  a  comparison 
of  the  operations  of  the 
two,  it  will  be  found  that 


Form  No.  8 

DOE  &  SMITH 

PROFIT  &  LOSS  STATEMENT 

For  the  Year  Ending  December  31,  1924. 

Sales . 

LESS;  Returns  and  Allowances  . 

$110,000 

10,000 

NET  SALES  . 

COST  OF  GOODS  SOLD: 

Inventory  January  1,  1924  . 

Purchases  for  vear  .  $69,000 

Freight  and  Express  .  400 

40,000 

69,400 

$100,000 

LESS:  Inventory,  December  31,  1924  . 

GROSS'  COST  . 

DEDUCT :  Purchase  Discounts  . 

109,400 

41,500 

67,900 

2,300 

NET  COST  OF  GOODS  SOLD  . 

OPERATING  EXPENSES  . 

65,600 

30,100 

TOTAL  COST  OF  SALES  . 

95,700 

NET  PROFIT  FOR  THE  YEAR  . 

$  4,300 
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Form  No.  9 
DOE  &  SMITH 

Balance  Sheet,  as  at  December  31,  1924. 
.ASSETS 

CURRENT  ASSETS: 

Cash — Cash  Fund  .  $  100 

Bank  . •  7,500 

Customers’  .Accounts  .  35,(X)0 

LESS:  Reserve  lor  Doubtful  .Accounts  .  650 

Merchandise  Inventory  . 

DEFERRED  CHARGES : 

Insurance  Prepaid  . 

FIXED  ASSETS: 

Fixtures  and  Equipment  .  15,000 

LESS:  Depreciation  Reserve  .  5,000 

Buildings  .  35,000 

LESS :  Depreciation  Reserve  .  4,000 

Land  . 

TOTAL  ASSETS  . 

LIABILITIES 
CURRENT  LIABILITIES: 

Notes  Payable  . 

Accounts  Payable  . 

Salaries  and  Wages  Payable  . 

FIXED  LIABILITIES: 

Mortgages  Payable . 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES  . 

NET  WORTH 

Represented  by 

J.  Doe,  Capital  January  1.  1924  .  50,000 

Profit  for  the  year . • .  2,150 

A.  Smith  Capital  January  1,  1924  .  50,000 

Profit  for  the  year  .  2,150 


7,600 

34,350 

41,500 


10,000 

31,000 

12,000 


$83,450 


250 


53,000 

$136,700 


7,000 

10,000 

400  17,400 


15,000 
$32,400  i 

52,150 

52,150  104,300 


$136,700 


the  expenses  of  the  store 
are  to  the  merchant 
what  manufacturing  ex¬ 
penses  are  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  yet  the 
merchant  does  not  de¬ 
duct  his  store  expenses 
before  showing  gross  pro¬ 
fit  while  the  manufactur¬ 
er  charges  up  manufac¬ 
turing  expenses  first,  and 
then  shows  gross  profit, 
a  most  unfair  comparison 
of  gross  profits.  The 
Standardization  Commit¬ 
tee  therefore  eliminated 
the  name  “Gross  Profit,” 
and  shows  but  one  profit 
— Net  Profit.  You  may 
figure  your  gross  profit  or 
margin  for  your  own 
benefit  and  satisfaction, 
but  the  general  public 
should  not  be  confused 
by  showing  gross  profit 
figures  in  addition  to  the 
net  profit. 

Installation  Easy 

The  Balance  Sheet,  or 
Financial  Statement, 
should  be  made  up  as  of 
the  same  date  as  the 
Operating  Statement.  The 
Balance  Sheet  illustrated 
here  (Form  No.  9)  con¬ 
forms  with  the  Standard 
plan,  with  the  accounts 
arranged  in  their  logical 
sequence.  The  Standard 
Accounting  books  de¬ 
scribe  in  detail  the  items 
chargeable  to  these  vari¬ 
ous  accounts  also  the  bookkeeping  procedure. 

Because  of  the  plan  having  been  so  thoroughly 
worked  out  and  described,  even  the  smallest  re¬ 
tailer  can  install  the  system  without  a  great  deal 

Merchants  Should  Support  Drive  for 
Pay  Your  Bills  Promptly  Week 

.\n  ambitious  campaign  to  encourage  better  retail 
credit  conditions  will  be  launched  the  week  begin¬ 
ning  October  25th  by  the  Retail  Credit  Men’s  Na¬ 
tional  Association.  The  feature  of  the  drive  will  be 
a  “Pay  Your  Bills  Promptly  Week”  which  will  be 
promoted  all  over  the  United  States. 

A  series  of  four  advertisements  will  be  published 
in  local  newspapers  during  that  week  in  every  city 
in  which  the  Credit  organization  is  represented. 
The  advertisements  will  occupy  large  space  and 
have  been  prepared  by  a  leading  advertising  agency 
to  insure  their  effectiveness. 


of  difficulty.  It  is  only  through  the  adoption  of 
such  an  accounting  system  as  this  that  merchants 
will  be  able  to  properly  analyze  their  buiness  and 
operate  efficiently,  and  at  a  profit. 

On  the  day  preceding  the  appearance  of  the  first 
advertisements  there  will  be  a  general  broadcasting 
over  the  radio  of  talks  by  leading  credit  men  on 
prompt  payment  of  bills.  There  will  be  placards 
and  posters  circulated  widely  and  inserts  and  en¬ 
closures  are  being  distributed  to  accompany  state¬ 
ments  mailed  out  on  October  31st. 


Store  Managers’  Board  to  Meet 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Store  Managers’ 
Division  will  meet  at  Association  headquarters  on 
October  14th.  The  meeting  has  been  called  to 
lay  out  the  activities  of  the  group  for  the  fall  and 
winter  months. 
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The  Christmas  Program  for  the  Smaller  Store 

Price  Appeal  Should  Be  Soft-Pedaled  and  Desirability  of 
Gift  Merchandise  Featured  for  Profitable  Holiday  Trade 

By  Suzanne  Brett,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


CHRISTMAS  buying  presents  to  the  customer 
the  problem  of  purchasing  a  gift  because  it 
is  attractive  and  suitable  rather  than  because 
it  has  a  cheap  price.  This  is  true  even  though  a 
store’s  trading  area  extends  into  localities  where 
trade  has  been  built  up  on  price  throughout  the 
year.  For  the  smaller  store 
as  well  as  the  large  store, 
the  Holiday  Season  per¬ 
forms  two  main  functions. 

First,  it  is  the  best  time  of 
the  year  for  the  institu¬ 
tional  form  of  advertising. 

Second,  it  is  the  best  time 
of  the  year  to  increase  pro¬ 
fits  without  resorting  to 
the  annual  sale  idea. 

The  smaller  store  misses 
its  greatest  opportunity  by 
not  stimulating  customers 
to  want  to  buy  their 
Christmas  goods  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  Plans 
should  be  made  early 
enough  in  the  season  for 
presentation  and  advertise¬ 
ment  of  Christmas  mer¬ 
chandise  without  reference 
to  price  so  that  the  selec¬ 
tion  will  be  eagerly  antici¬ 
pated  by  their  customers. 

Editorial  advertisements 
run  in  a  small  box  every  day  during  October  and 
into  the  middle  of  November  should  have  for  their 
main  theme  the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  the  early 
purchase  of  Christmas  gifts,  and  a  constant  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  store’s  program.  Such  advance  pub¬ 
licity  will  create  cumulative  interest  so  that  when 
the  time  comes  for  the  big  Christmas  advertis¬ 
ing,  people’s  minds  have  been  thoroughly  prepared 
to  look  to  your  particular  store  for  what  they  want. 

The  weakness  in  the  smaller  store  comes  from 
lack  of  study  of  the  wonderful  advertisements 
published  by  the  large  stores  all  over  the  country. 
A  complete  file  of  every  advertisement  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  should  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  man  so  that  in  July  when  the  first  Christmas 
plans  are  to  be  made  he  has  a  source  of  inspiring 
material  from  which  to  glean  ideas  and  adapt 
them  to  the  uses  of  his  own  store. 

It  is  more  necessary  for  the  small  store  to  make 
intensive  plans  than  it  is  for  the  larger  store.  It 
is  more  necessary  that  the  smaller  store  should 
have  before  it  a  careful  analysis  of  good  and  bad 
points  of  its  Christmas  advertising  over  a  period 
of  time.  The  owner  of  the  small  store  often  says: 


“Oh  well,  all  that  planning  is  alright  of  course 
for  the  big  store,  but  it  doesn’t  apply  to  my  store. 

I  know  my  customers  and  what  they  want,  and  I 
haven’t  any  money  to  spend  on  all  that  sort  of 
thing.”  Yet  when  the  owner  of  a  small  store 
comes  to  the  New  York  Office  of  the  Association 
it  is  possible  to  show  him 
in  detail  opportunities  for 
increasing  his  Christmas 
trade  which  have  never  oc- 
cured  to  him. 

The  advertising  manager 
of  the  small  store  has 
every  advantage  over  the 
advertising  manager  of  the 
large  city  store,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  presentation  of 
the  Christmas  theme.  The 
innumerable  distractions 
that  confront  the  reader  of 
city  advertising  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  obstacle  for  the 
advertising  director  of  the 
city  store  to  overcome.  He 
also  feels  the  limitations  of 
time  that  hamper  the  read¬ 
ers  of  his  advertisements. 
Comjiared  to  the  thottsand 
distractions  from  his  well 
thought  out  Christmas  plan 
and  his  intriguing  Christ¬ 
mas  copy,  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  small  store  has  practically 
only  his  competitors’  advertisements  to  consider. 

The  Christmas  program  has  three  dramatic 
points  of  interest :  Santa  Claus,  the  Christmas 
Spirit  and  the  Christmas  Tree.  The  character  of 
Santa  Claus  never  fails  in  its  ajipeal  to  children. 
Concentration  on  this  single  idea  carried  through 
every  detail  of  the  store’s  advertising,  merchandise 
and  window  display  means  economy  and  gives 
greater  force  to  the  following  advertising: 

A  STORE  OVERFLOIVIXG  WITH  CHRISTMAS 
SPIRIT 

and  full  stocks  of  gracious  gift  merchandise. 

.VO IF  COMES  THE  SEASON  OP  GOOD  WILL 
The  satisfaction  of  giving  is  increased  ten  fold  when 
the  giver  knows  the  gift  is  beyond  reproach  and  the 
price  removed  from  extravagance. 

AT  THIS  SEASON  WE  LIGHT  THE  CANDLES 
FOR  OTHERS 

For  a  little  while  thought  of  self  is  laid  aside  and 
all  the  world  devotes  itself  to  kindle  in  the  heart  of 
relative  and  frietid,  the  pleasure  of  the  gift  unselfishly 
bestowed.  This  store  is  ready  ably  and  with  discrimin¬ 
ation  to  join  in  the  annual  and  amiable  conspiracy  of 
"Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men." 


^  ENTIMENT  has  been  growing  strong- 
O  er  each  year  for  the  use  of  the  xvord 
“Christmas”  instead  of  the  contraction 
“Xmas.”  The  shorter  form  has  had  a  long 
popularity  zvhich  can  be  c.vplained  only  by 
the  ease  and  facility  zvith  zvhich  an  abbrevi¬ 
ation  can  be  zvritten.  It  probably  originated 
through  the  suggestion  of  the  Cross  in  the 
letter  “X.” 

Many  retailers  have  dropped  the  abbrevi¬ 
ation  entirely  because  they  believe  there  is 
greater  dignity  and  appropriateness  in  the 
zvord  in  its  complete  spelling.  This  action 
has  met  with  outspoken  approval  from  the 
public.  It  seems  in  every  zvay  a  zvise  step. 

Holiday  advertising,  zve  believe,  will  be 
more  effective  if  this  practice  is  adopted  and 
enforced  strictly.  The  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  and  sign  zvriters  should  be  instructed 
not  to  use  the  abbreviation  in  any  of  their 
zvork. 
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No  more  beautiful  theme  can  be  chosen  for  the 
smaller  store  than  the  Christmas  Candle.  The  story 
of  ‘‘The  Light”  which  the  Christmas  Candle  rep¬ 
resents  in  the  history  and  development  of  the  race 
is  a  most  interesting  one.  It  inspires  ideas  for  an 
entire  new  scheme  of  lighting  in  the  windows  and 
throughout  the  store  as  a  means  of  decoration. 
It  is  artistic  in  drawing  as  a  symbol,  and  this 
drawing  can  be  reproduced  on  all  of  the  direct  mail 
pulilicity,  the  advertising,  newspaper  and  other¬ 
wise.  that  the  store  issues.  Careful  research  into 
the  symbolic  meanings  of  the  Christmas  Candle 
will  suggest  abundant  material  for  the  store’s 
purpose  in  conveying  the  spirit  of  the  season. 

Pageants  anil  Spectacles 

Every  store  that  knows  its  buying  public  can 
easily  decide  whether  or  not  it  will  be  attracted 
by  means  of  artistic  decoration,  window  displays 
and  cpiality  of  goods,  or  whether  it  will  be  attract¬ 
ed  by  a  spectacular  dramatic  staging  with  certain 
periods  of  the  Christmas  selling  given  over  to  the 
presentation  of  a  show.  The  disadvantages  of  stag¬ 
ing  a  Christmas  spectacle  are  numerous.  Many 
departments  must  be  re-arranged  and  their  space 
occupied  by  the  staging  and  decoration.  This,  of 
course,  will  attract  a  large  crowd,  particularly  the 
children,  but  it  is  a  debatable  question  as  to  whether 
this  means  a  crowd  of  Buying  Customers  or  a  crowd 
of  Curious  Customers. 

Using  the  theme  of  the  Christmas  Candle  sug¬ 
gests  window  decorations  of  electrical  beauty, 
variety  and  ccdor.  An  immense  electric  Candle, 
surrounded  by  smaller  candles,  may  be  used  as 
the  center  of  the  spectacle  staged  for  the  children, 
and  all  of  the  advertising  copy  which  is  suggestive 
of  the  Christmas  spirit  can  l)e  used  around  the 
Candle  as  the  inspirational  idea  of  ‘‘The  Light  of 
Life  That  Never  Fails.” 

The  Christmas  Tree 

If  the  Christmas  Tree  is  used  as  a  theme,  this 
may  be  symbolized  in  most  attractive  colors  on  all 
Christmas  wrap])ings  and  boxes  of  the  store.  It 
should  l)e  used  as  the  store  symbol  of  all  news- 
paj)er  and  direct  mail  advertising.  Everything  that 
goes  out  from  the  store  should  be  stam])ed  in 
colors  with  the  symbol  of  the  Christmas  Tree. 
Next  to  the  figure  of  Santa  Claus,  the  Christmas 
Tree  is  most  suggestive  of  the  Christmas  Spirit. 
The  story  of  the  Christmas  Tree,  its  symbolic 
meanings,  the  important  part  it  has  played  in  the 
development  of  the  race  since  the  time  of  the 
Aryans,  both  religious  and  historical,  in  literature, 
music  and  art,  stimulates  the  imagination  to  for¬ 
mulate  a  most  beautiful  and  attractive  program. 

The  history  of  the  Christmas  Tree  reveals  the 
fact  that  it  goes  back  to  the  beginnings  of  the 
race  as  a  symbol  of  eternal  life,  and  light  to 
the  world.  From  the  roots  of  the  tree  upward  to 
the  shining  star  that  crowns  its  green  branches 
it  tells  the  story  of  man’s  resurrection  from  earthly 
disappointments  and  the  overcoming  of  temptation 
with  power  to  command  eternal  life.  The  ancients 


believed  that  the  light  which  shone  from  this  Tree 
of  Life  will  never  grow  dim. 

Modern  Legends 

If  one  does  not  wish  to  go  back  as  far  as  this 
in  the  story  of  the  Christmas  Tree,  their  research 
may  take  them  to  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria,  who 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  over  to  England  from 
Germany  the  first  tree  to  be  really  known  as  a 
Christmas  Tree.  The  Germans  had  taken  it  from 
their  legends  and  made  it  a  symbol  of  joy  and  hap¬ 
piness,  but  it  remained  for  the  English  to  use  it 
as  a  symbol  of  the  Spirit  of  Christmas  together 
with  the  wassail  bowl.  The  many  beautiful  stories 
and  traditions  surrounding  the  tree  suggest  the 
elaborate  window  displays  which  can  be  made  to 
tell  the  entire  story  of  Christmas  merchandise 
and  all  that  gift-giving  means. 

Few  people  know  that  every  strand  of  shining 
silver  on  the  tree,  every  decoration  of  brilliant 
pendant  and  ball  has  a  mystic  meaning  when 
rightly  placed.  With  the  correct  presentation  of 
these  symbols  the  Christmas  Tree  is  shown  as  a 
real  and  vital  part  of  the  thought  of  mankind. 
The  greatest  care  should  be  used  in  the  trimming 
of  the  Christmas  Tree  from  the  star  of  light  at 
its  top,  and  the  branches  from  \vhich  are  suspend¬ 
ed  the  gold  and  silver  strands,  down  to  the  very 
base  of  the  tree.  The  branches  should  tell  their 
story  of  shade  and  protection  over  man’s  love  in¬ 
spired  gifts.  In  fact,  the  whole  story  of  the  reason 
for  man’s  gift-giving  may  be  beautifully  and  im- 
])ressively  illustrated  in  displays  which  use  the 
Christmas  tree  properly  trimmed  as  the  central 
attraction. 

An  Effective  Program 

The  Gladding  Dry  Goods  Company.  Providence, 
R.  I.,  have  featured  the  Christmas  Candle  motif 
with  great  success.  On  the  Monday  before  Thanks¬ 
giving  all  their  Christmas  sections  and  merchandise 
assortments  were  completed. 

Engraving  of  Christmas  cards  was  the  first  an- 
noucement  on  September  20;  Christmas  Gift 
Shops  November  1 ;  Christmas  folder  or  broadside 
Noveml)er  25 ;  December  10  to  20  is  the  peak  of 
Christmas  selling. 

An  original  and  artistic  lantern  decoration  was 
used.  These  lanterns  were  hung  from  the  main  aisle 
posts.  They  were  black  and  red  with  black  silhou¬ 
ettes  of  Christmas  subjects.  Cases  and  vases  were 
filled  with  trimmings  of  holly  and  poinsettia.  Smilax 
and  evergreen  festoons  were  used  along  the  upper 
edge  of  the  wall  fixtures  and  between  the  posts. 
Green  wreaths  against  red  sateen  backgrounds 
with  the  green  wreath  motif  as  the  interior  display 
made  an  interesting  decorative  scheme  for  windows 
and  cases. 

The  “Shop  Early”  slogan  was  used  exclusively 
on  stickers  for  merchandise,  envelopes  and  on  all 
posters  in  frames  throughout  the  store. 

Wrapped  boxes  in  Christmas  packings  with  poin¬ 
settia,  holly,  and  mistletoe  decoration  were  in- 
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troduced  even  in  the  windows  given  over  to  gar¬ 
ment  displays. 

The  Gladding  Dry  Goods  Company  changed  their 
main  windows  three  times  a  week,  and  the  sec¬ 
ondary  windows  twice  a  week  during  the  Holiday 
period. 

An  interesting  and  popular  contest  was  held 
for  the  children  during  the  entire  month  of  Nov¬ 
ember  in  art  and  needle  work.  This  juvenile  con¬ 
test  was  held  on  Saturday  mornings,  and  the  prizes 
were  awarded  from  the  doll  department  and  other 
children’s  sections.  These  prizes  were  delivered 
with  congratulatory  letters  from  the  firm  to  each 
prize  winner  on  Christmas  Eve.  The  entire  chil¬ 
dren’s  department  was  given  a  spectacular  Christ¬ 
mas  atmosphere  by  its  decoration  of  highly  colored 
alphabet  block  design. 

This  store  specializes  on  Christmas  boxes,  but 
their  customers  have  invariably  called  for  the  reg¬ 
ular  Gladding  boxes.  These  boxes  are  exception¬ 
ally  handsome,  high  class,  and  artistic. 

Budgeting  Christmas  Finances 

Advertise  the  “Gift  Universal,’’  that  is,  suggest 
selecting  one  nice  present  which  may  be  given 
to  everyone  on  the  customer’s  list.  The  family  gift 
— suggest  a  budgeted  Christmas  for  a  family  in 
which  each  member  may  give  a  related  gift.  For 
instance ;  a  complete  negligee  costume,  a  matched 
jewelry  set,  a  suitable  costume  with  accessories 
such  as  gloves,  stockings,  bag  and  toilet  supplies. 
This  is  far  better  than  so  many  unrelated  gifts, 
and  is  more  attractively  advertised  by  booklet, 
catalog,  form  letter  or  post  card.  Budget  gifts  for 
clubs  and  organizations.  Instead  of  issuing  gift 
bonds  for  gloves  or  hoisery,  why  not  a  gift  bond 
to  select  gift  merchandise  from  different  dejiart- 
ments. 

The  advertising  of  related  grouped  gifts  and  the 
budgeting  of  the  prices  will  assist  many  customers. 
Issue  your  Christmas  shopping  plans  on  a  budget 
early  enough  so  that  people  will  be  able  to  look 
to  you  for  their  buying.  See  that  the  direct  mail 
to  your  customers  living  at  a  distance  is  planned 
in  plenty  of  time  so  that  they  may  purchase  the 
kind  of  gifts  they  wish  by  mail. 

Two  new  service  bureaus  have  brought  splen¬ 
did  results :  a  Christmas  Information  Bureau  to 
assist  people  in  the  selection  of  their  gifts ;  and  the 
Personal  Service  Bureau  conveniently  located  in 
the  store  where  gifts  are  wrapped  and  prepared 
for  their  final  mailing. 

Promotional  Ideas 

The  Gilchrist  Company  of  Boston  has  been  most 
successful  in  the  inauguration  of  a  Sales  Managers’ 
Record  Day  which  they  call  a  Christmas  gift  to 
their  customers.  Preparations  for  this  were  made 
months  in  advance.  Every  department  puts  forth 
its  best  Christmas  values  and  the  event  is  staged 
just  at  the  Christmas  shopping  time.  In  this  case 
prices  were  the  feature  of  the  day,  and  teaser 
advertisements  were  inserted  o  n  Thursday, 
Thanksgiving  Day,  breaking  the  news  of  this  two 


day  event.  In  the  broadcasting  of  activities,  the 
store  was  represented  on  a  program  by  the  Quar¬ 
tette  and  the  Gilt-Crest  Synfonic  Orchestra,  and  a 
part  of  the  radio  program  was  on  the  public  service 
performed  by  the  department  store. 

The  Rorabaugh  Brown  Dry  Goods  Company’s 
Toy  Department  after  its  Christmas  opening  gave 
away  three  sticks  of  candy  to  the  children,  one 
weighed  fifty  pounds,  another  thirty-five  and  a 
third,  twenty-five. 

Santa  Claus’  Mail  Box  has  long  been  a  Christ¬ 
mas  institution  at  J.  N.  Adam  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo, 
New  York.  This  is  followed  by  a  talk  made  by  Santa 
Claus  over  the  radio  broadcasting  station  from  the 
Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  inviting  children  to  write 
in  their  desires.  Some  of  these  letters  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  newspapers. 

The  Wanamaker  store  in  Philadelphia  used  the 
story  of  the  Romance  of  the  Crusaders  illustrated 
by  knights  in  full  armor,  mounted  on  realistic 
horses  as  the  theme  of  their  play.  The  banners 
were  magnificent.  The  story  of  the  historic  swords 
and  banners  was  written  on  an  exquisite  hand- 
lettered  page.  Stained  glass  windows  were  set  in 
the  archways,  and  a  mosaic  representing  the  Holy 
Family  was  set  in  the  archway,  while  an  electric 
message  of  “Holiday  Greetings’’  flashed  good  cheer 
to  all  who  came.  The  glittering  swords  and  vividly 
colored  banners,  and  steel  casques,  the  smilax  and 
floral  decorations  formed  one  of  the  most  gor¬ 
geous  and  dramatic  spectacles  ever  displayed. 


Follow  This  Suggestion  and  Increase 
Your  Toy  Business  This  Year 

With  the  Christmas  business  not  far  ahead,  mer¬ 
chants  should  give  thought  to  training  their  sales¬ 
people  to  give  unusually  efficient  service  in  selling 
holiday  merchandise.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  personnel  in  the  Toy  Department  which  does 
most  of  its.  business  in  November  and  December 
and  is  difficult  to  keep  manned  with  salespeople 
who  know  their  merchandise. 

The  “TOY  MANUAL,’’  published  last  year  by 
the  Prince  School  will  provide  you  with  the  means 
to  train  your  people  to  do  a  big  job.  It  contains 
complete  information  about  all  the  merchandise 
handled  in  this  department,  a  wealth  of  suggestions 
for  “sales  talk,’’  and  a  series  of  questions  after  each 
chapter  which  bring  out  the  salient  points  the  sales¬ 
person  should  know. 

A  large  number  of  these  Manuals  already  is  in 
use  in  our  member  stores.  We  have  a  supply  avail¬ 
able  for  those  who  have  not  distributed  copies  to 
their  educational  directors,  department  heads  and 
salespeople.  If  you  put  the  “TOY  MANUAL’’  to 
work  at  once,  it  will  help  mightily  to  bring  you 
more  satisfactory  results  in  the  holiday  season. 

The  price  of  the  “TOY  MANUAL”  is  $1.50  per 
copy,  including  postage.  Orders  should  be  sent  to 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  200 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  accompanied  by  remitt¬ 
ances. 
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The  Controllers’  Forum 

Discussions  of  Salient  Problems  of  Retail  Store  Operation  by  the  Controllers'  Congress  and  the 

Bureau  of  Accounting  and  Control 


Careful  Analysis  Throws  Interesting  Light  on  Operating 
Expenses  of  Department  Stores  in  1924 

By  T.  L.  Blanke,  Director  of  Accounting  and  Control 


Retail  nianagement  means  not  merely  ability 
to  sell  merchandise,  but  to  sell  it  at  a  profit. 
This  fact  is  very  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
Harvard  Report  of  Operating  Expenses  in  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  1924,  which  recently  has  been  issued. 
How  many  retailers  failed  to  maintain  their  1925 


record,  or  even  to  show  any  profit,  is  a  serious 
revelation.  It  brings  to  mind  the  address  given 
the  Controllers’  Congress  at  their  St.  Louis  con¬ 
vention  by  Mr.  Ernest  Katz,  in  which  he  said  we 
have  become  too  extravagant  in  some  of  our  habits, 
we  have  softened  up,  we  have  installed  elaborate 


CHART  NO.  1 

COMPARATIVE  OPERATING  EXPENSES.  GROSS 
MARGIN,  AND  NET  PROFIT  IN  DEPARTMENT 
STORES  WITH  NET  SALES  OVER  $1,000,000 
Net  Sales  =  100% 


1922 

1923 

1923 

Increase 

over 

1922 

1924 

1924 

Increase 

over 

1923 

Salaries  and  Wages 

15.4% 

15.47c 

0.07o 

16.27c 

0.87c 

Rentals . 

2.9 

2.8 

0.1’» 

3.0 

0.2 

.'Vdvertising . 

2.9 

2.9 

0.0 

3.2 

0.3 

Taxes . 

0.5 

0.5 

0.0 

0.5 

0.0 

Interest . 

2.1 

1.8 

0.3* 

1.9 

0.1 

Supplies  . 

1.0 

1.2 

1 

0.1 

1.3  ! 

1 

0.1 

Service  Purchased 

0.6  1 

1 

0.6 

0.0 

0.6  ! 

0.0 

Unclassified . 

1.1 

1.0  1 

0.1* 

i 

1.0 

0.0 

Traveling . 

0.4 

0.4  : 

0.0  1 

0.5 

0.1 

Communication  . 

0.2 

1  0.25  ' 

1 

0.05  ' 

0.25 

O 

O 

Repairs . 

0.2 

0.25 

0.05 

0.25  ' 

0.0 

Insurance . 

0.4 

1  0.35 

1  0.05* 

.  r 

0.3  ■ 

I  0.05* 

Depreciation : 

Ljsses  from  Had 
Debts  . 

0.2 

0.2 

0.0 

0.25 

0.05 

Other  Depreciation 

0.6 

i  0.6 

1 

,  0.0 

;  0.7 

,  0.1 

Professional  Servicc^ 

0.1 

’  0.15 

1  0.05 

0.15 

j  0.0 

Total  E.xpense 

28.6 

28.4 

i  0.2* 

30.1 

!  1.7 

1 

Gross  Margin 

32.0 

32.0 

0.0 

32.1 

0.1 

Net  Profit . 

3.4 

3.6 

0.2 

2.0 

1  1.6* 

’^'Denotes  Pccrease. 


CHART  NO.  2 

COMPARATIVE  OPERATING  EXPENSES.  GROSS 
MARGIN,  AND  NET  PROFIT,  IN  DEPARTMENT 
STORES  WITH  NET  SALES  LESS  THAN  $1,000,000 
Net  Sales  =  100% 

1923  1924 

Increase  Increase 


1922 

1923 

over 

1922 

1924 

over 

1923 

Salaries  and  Wages 

14.97c 

14.27c 

0.7*7c 

lS.37c 

0.97c 

Rentals . 

2.3 

2.3 

0.0 

2.3 

0.0 

Advertising . 

2.1 

2.0 

0.1* 

2.2 

0.2 

Taxes . 

0.7 

0.7 

0.0 

0.7 

0.0 

Interest . 

2.6 

2.5 

0.1* 

2.6 

0.1 

Supplies . 

0.6 

0.65 

0.05 

0.75 

0.1 

Service  Purchased 

0.7 

0.7 

0.0 

0.75 

0.05 

Unclassified . 

1.0 

1.0 

0.0 

1.1 

0.1 

Traveling . 

0.4 

0.35 

0.05* 

0.4 

0.05 

Communication 

0.2 

0.25 

0.05 

0.25 

0.0 

Repairs . 

0.2 

0.2 

0.0 

0.2 

0.0 

Insurance . 

0.5 

0.5 

0.0 

0.55 

0.05 

Depreciation : 

L/Jsses  from  Bctd 
Debts 

0.3 

0.3 

0.0 

0.35 

0.05 

’  Gther  Dcpreciat'oi 

0.5 

0.5 

0.0 

0.6 

0.1 

!  Professional  Service 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

0.15 

0.05 

Total  Expense  .... 

27.1 

26.3 

0.8* 

28.2 

1.9 

Gross  Margin  . 

27.8 

28.2 

0.4 

28.5 

0.3 

Net  Profit . 

0.7 

1.9 

1.2 

0.3 

1.6* 

’’'Denotes  Decrease. 
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systems  of  control  for  merchandise  and  expense 
and  have  not  made  them  produce  as  they  should 
have  produced.  He  said  further,  “It  is  our  duty 
to  go  back  to  the  store  with  the  idea  we  have  got 
to  get  back  not  only  to  normalcy  in  conditions, 
but  also  to  normalcy  in  expenses.”  Had  this  been 
done  the  Harvard  report  would  have  been  a  dif¬ 
ferent  one,  and  many  stores  that  suffered  loss  for 
1924  would  l^ave  shown  a  profit. 

Forcing  Volume  Expensive 

Forced  volume  increases  expenses.  This  it  seems 
is  clearly  to  be  noted  by  a  comparison  of  the  fig¬ 
ures  that  are  shown  in  Charts  No.  1,  and  2,  the 
principle  increases  being  in  salaries  and  wages, 
rentals  and  advertising.  Expected  sales  were  not 
realized  by  most  stores,  while  the  failure  to  pro¬ 
perly  control  and  budget  expenses  made  an  in¬ 
crease. 

An  examination  of  the  figures  for  stores  with  a 
sales  volume  of  over  shows  that  the 

principle  increases  were : 


Executive  Salaries 
.\(lmitiistrative  Salaries 

Office  Salaries 

Total  . 

Increase 
Percent  to 
Net  Sales 
0.20: 

0.1 

0.1 

0.40 

Actual 
Percent  of 
Expense  Increase 
180 

25 

6 

(This  represents  the  total  in¬ 
crease  in  administrative  and 
general  expenses.) 

Rentals  . 

0.20 

70 

(This  accounts  for  the  in¬ 
crease  in  Occupancy  expenses.) 

.Advertising  Salaries  . 

0.10 

Newspaper  and  other  direct 
advertising  . 

0.3 

80 

Total  . 

0.40 

(This  represents  increases  in 
Publicity  expenses.) 

Traveling — Buvers 

0.10 

250 

(This  represents  increase  in 
Buying  expenses.) 

Selling — Direct  Selling 

O.S*:!: 

57o 

Managers  and  .Assistants 

0.1 

10 

Total  . . 

0.4*^ 'f 

(This  represents  increases  in 
Selling  expenses.) 

While  the  above  figures  of  “Increase  Percent  to 
Net  Sales”  do  not  appear  to  be  of  any  great  con¬ 
sequence,  an  examination  of  the  second  column 
shows  that  in  some  of  the  items  there  has  been 
a  very  substantial  actual  increase.  This  applies 
especially  to  the  25%  increases  in  amounts  spent 
for  buyers’  traveling  expenses  and  administrative 
salaries,  and  the  18%  increase  in  executive  salaries. 
Just  why  there  should  have  been  these  large  in¬ 
creases  in  the  latter  two  items  without  a  corres¬ 
ponding  increase  in  sales  volume  is  hard  to  explain, 
unless  it  be  that,  as  Mr.  Katz  says,  the  stores  have 
“softened  up.”  This  table  tells  clearly  why  there 


was  an  increase  in  total  expenses,  and  points  the 
way  to  its  remedy. 

Salaries  and  Wages 

Examining  the  individual  items  of  expense,  anal¬ 
yzing  them  more  closely  and  taking  them  in  order 
we  find  that  e.xecutive  salaries  range  from  0.75% 
to  as  much  as  2.5%  of  the  net  sales,  other  admin¬ 
istrative  from  1%  to  2%,  and  office  from  1%  to 
2.3%.  These  variations  are  indicative  of  the  policies 
and  plans  of  organization  to  be  found  in  the  retail 
business,  as  well  as  the  range  in  sizes  of  the  stores 
that  have  been  included  in  this  summary. 

The  large  differences  to  be  found  in  buying  sa¬ 
laries  are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  accounting  for 
this  item,  some  stores  making  an  arbitrary  division 
of  buyers’  salaries  as  between  buying  and  selling, 
charging  part  to  each,,  while  ()thers  charge  all  of 
such  salaries  to  buying  expense,  which  would  seem 
to  be  the  better  plan  as  it  eliminates  guesswork  in 
distributing.  As  to  the  range  of  .03%  to  1.1%  for 
receiving,  marking  and  stock  room  salaries,  this 
unquestionably  results  from  some  stores  having 
centralized  receiving  and  marking,  while  others 
do  not  and  therefore  cannot  measure  the  expense 
of  this  work. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  direct  selling 
salaries  have  increased  in  the  face  of  much  effort 
during  the  past  few  years  toward  devising  means  of 
controlling  them,  such  as  bonus  and  commission 
plans  with  their  respective  quotas.  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served,  however,  that  a  volume  business  makes  it 
possible  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  salaries  to 
sales,  and  the  larger  sales  volume  being  found  in 
the  larger  cities  which  usually  also  are  nearer  the 
sources  of  supply,  tends  to  maintain  a  like  reduction 
in  the  percentage  when  tabulated  according  to  the 
rate  of  stock  turnover  and  size  of  city. 

Rent  and  Advertising  Higher 

The  rental  increases  of  0.2%  of  net  sales,  or  7% 
in  the  rental  amount,  accounts  for  the  increase  in 
the  Occupancy  expense.  This  is  due  to  the  increase 
of  floor  space  acquired  with  the  many  new  bitild- 
ings  and  additions  made  during  1924  from  which 
there  has  been  no  relative  increase  in  sales.  While 
individual  stores  often  have  had  an  increase  in  sales 
•  because  of  additional  floor  space,  there  was  no  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  for  stores  as  a  whole.  This  increase 
in  percentage  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  rents 
have  gone  up.  however,  as  the  rental  charge  shown 
here  is  based  u])on  a  fair  i)ercentage  of  return  on 
the  investment,  including  the  items  of  interest, 
depreciation,  repairs,  and  insurance. 

The  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  spent  for 
advertising  in  1924  was  8%,  and  probably  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  stores  made  extra  efforts  to  secure 
business.  The  tabulations  show  that  the  larger  the 
city,  the  larger  were  the  amounts  and  ])ercentages 
to  sales  that  were  spent  for  advertising.  This  is 
one  item  that  does  not  seem  to  decrease  with  in¬ 
creased  volume  even  under  good  management. 

With  an  increase  of  floor  space,  there  would  be 
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a  corresponding  increase  in  fixtures  and  equipment 
and  we  find  that  this  increased  investment  is 
rctlected  in  the  larger  interest  charge.  Stores  with 
the  larger  sales  volumes  per  square  foot,  which  are 
located  principally  in  the  larger  centers  of  popu¬ 
lation,  have  a  charge  of  1.4%  for  volumes  over 
ten  million  as  compared  with  2.1%  for  stores  with 
one  million.  This  also  applies  to  the  item  of  de- 
l)reciation,  which  shows  an  increase  of  0.1%,  and 
may  account  for  the  increase  of  0.15%  in  supplies. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  increase 
of  0.1%  in  traveling  expense.  The  significant  re- 
lationshi])  between  these  expenses  and  distance 
from  the  big  markets  is  shown  by  the  gradual  in¬ 
crease  from  0.3%  for  the  North  Atlantic  Coast 
States  to  0.6%  for  the  stores  along  the  Pacific  Coast. 

just  how  much  the  increase  in  bad  debts  in  due 
to  the  present  tendency  to  sell  more  and  more  mer¬ 
chandise  on  contract,  is  hard  to  calculate.  There 
is  also  apparently  a  tendency  for  some  cash  stores 
to  put  in  credit  departments,  as  one  of  the  large 
metropolitan  stores  is  doing  now.  It  also  is  worth 
noting  that  the  decided  increase  in  installment  sales 
is  not  noticeable  in  the  ratio  of  charge  to  cash 
sales  as  reported. 

Decreases  in  expense  items  are  so  few  that  the 
item  of  Insurance,  which  decreased  as  compared 
with  1923,  bears  consideration.  How  much  credit 
for  this  decrease  is  due  the  work  done  by  the  In¬ 
surance  Committee  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
and  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is 
difficult  to  say.  There  is  no  question  that  stores 
are  as  well  covered  by  insurance  today  as  last  year, 
so  that  the  decrease  safely  may  be  laid  to  a  better 
understanding  of  insurance  requirements  by  re¬ 
tailers.  This  is  further  backed  up  by  the  fact  that 
the  larger  stores  made  the  largest  decrease — from 
0.35%  to  0.25%. 

Gross  Mar"iii  Variations 
While  the  range  of  figures  for  Gross  Margin 
may  seem  large,  being  from  21.5%  to  41.4%  of  net 
sales,  with  most  of  them  between  31%  and  34%, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  these  figures  include 
the  highest  class  of  special  department  stores,  which 
are  often  located  in  a  very  high  rental  location 
and  cater  to  a  very  exclusive  trade,  whose  expense 
ratios  would  be  much  higher  than  the  average. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  store  in  the  small  or  low 
rental  cities,  giving  a  minimum  of  service,  should 
fall  considerably  below  the  average  expense  figure. 

.\  comparison  of  figures  according  to  volume  of 
sales,  proves  the  contention  of  the  large  stores  that 
expenses  do  not  always  increase  with  increased 
volume,  and  should  not.  While  the  gross  margin 
of  ]irnfit  increased  from  31.8%  for  stores  in  Group 
($1,000,000  to  $3,999,000,)  to  32.6%  for  Group 
B.  ($4,000,000  to  $9,999,000.)  and  33.2%  for  Group 
C  ($10,000,000  and  over),  the  total  expense  per¬ 
centage  decreased  as  shown  below. 

Group  Group  B  Groun  C 
Gross  Margin  31.8%  32.6%  33.2% 

Total  Expense  30.5  29.7  29.0 

1.3% 


From  this  table  it  would  appear  that  the  larger 
stores  have  a  better  control  over  their  expenses 
and  that  they  have  given  expense  budgets  more 
serious  study  than  have  the  smaller  stores.  Stores 
with  sales  volumes  over  $1,000,000,  however,, have 
higher  expense  ratios  than  stores  with  net  sales 
less  than  $1,000,000. 

Better  Control  Shown 

Better  control  of  expenses  and  margin  was 
further  reflected  in  the  effect  of  variations  in  net 
sales  as  between  1923  and  1924,  as  will  be  noted 
frrim|  the  following  figures: 

Sales  Decreased  NET  PROITT 


35  Stores  5'/e  and  over  2.0%  Decrease 

OO  Stores .  5%  and  less  2.0%  Decrease 

Sales  Increased 

28  Stores  5%  and  less  0.6%  Decrease 

21  Stores .  5%  and  over  0.3%  Increase 


To  produce  the  desired  profit  results,  the  report 
shows  that  gross  margin  fluctuates  but  one-half 
of  one  per  cent,  but  that  expenses  vary  greatly. 
It  is  very  clear  therefore,  that  when  sales  stand 
still  or  decline,  we  must  make  special  efforts  to 
control  expenses  in  order  to  make  a  net  profit. 

By  Net  Profit,  in  this  report,  is  not  meant  the 
total  net  gain  of  the  business,  as  the  latter  figure 
includes  interest  on  owned  capital  charged  as  an 
expense  and  credited  back  to  the  business  as  ad¬ 
ditional  or  other  income.  The  net  gain  figure  is  the 
one  that  should  be  used  when  reporting  to  the 
Government  for  income  tax  purposes. 

Small  Net  on  Sales 

Even  should  we  take  the  net  gain  figure,  which 
assumes  that  the  stores  did  not  expect  a  fair  return 
on  their  capital  investment,  they  would  not  average 
4  per  cent  on  their  net  sales.  The  interest  charge 
amounted  to  but  1.9%,  with  net  profits  of  2.0%, 
making  a  total  of  3.9%. 

The  figures  for  stores  with  sales  volumes  of  less 
than  $1,000,(K)0,  as  indicated  in  Table  No.  2,  follow 
substantially  the  figures  for  the  larger  stores,  with 
this  difference  that  more  of  them  showed  a  loss 
than  did  the  stores  with  larger  net  sales. 

It  is  certainly  a  wonderful  advantage  for  a  mer¬ 
chant  to  be  able  to  check  up  his  figures  with  a 
report  of  this  kind,— comprehensive,  reliable  and 
representative.  It  cannot,  of  coures,  cure  the  ills 
peculiar  to  retail  merchandising,  but  it  is  a  bar¬ 
ometer  for  each  and  every  merchant  to  measure 
up  to.  It  may  not  prevent  a  storm  to  consult  a 
weather  chart  and  learn  of  its  coming,  but  with 
the  knowledge  that  is  so  gained,  it  is  possible 
for  one  to  avoid  its  dangers.  So  with  this  report. 
If  it  is  used  in  the  planning  and  controlling  of  our 
businesses,  it  will  show  us  the  way  to  avoid  the 
dangerous  spots.  What  the  results  for  1924  would 
have  been,  had  this  guide  to  better  retailing  not 
been  published,  would  be  difficult  to  know.  To  know 
our  business  is  the  factor  that  spells  success. 


Net  Profit 


2.9% 


4.2% 
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How  to  Operate  the  Small  Delivery  Department 

Some  Practical  Methods  of  Organization  and  Layout  Which 
Will  Give  Efficient  Service  at  the  Lowest  Possible  Cost 

By  A.  W.  Einstein,  Manager,  Retail  Delivery  Association 

WHEN  judging  the  size  of  a  Delivery  Department  livery  room  can  be  changed  at  will  without  expense  to 
the  determining  factors  are  the  amount  of  nier-  suit  varjdng  conditions. 

chandise  to  be  delivered  daily,  the  number  of  Sorting,  routing,  sheeting  and  perhaps  authorization 
trucks  operated  and  the  number  of  employees  required  can  be  combined  into  one  operation  because  one  man 
to  operate  it ;  not  the  size  of  the  store,  nor  the  vol-  performs  all  of  them  and  only  one  handling  of  the 
ume  of  business  done  by  it.  package  is  required.  The  packages  are  placed  directly 

Let  it  be  understood  then  that  this  article  deals  with  into  hampers  according  to  routes  rather  than  into  bins, 
a  delivery  department  that  may  have  from  1-800  pack-  for  in  almost  every  case  the  driver  would  have  to  take 
ages  per  day,  and  from  an  errand  boy  to  five  trucks  them  from  the  bins  and  either  put  them  into  a  hamper 
to  make  deliveries.  to  get  them  to  his  truck,  or  carry  them  there  in  his 

The  delivery  department  consisting  of  an  errand  arms.  The  principle  here  ,  is  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
boy  and  possibly  a  hand  truck,  small  wagon  or  bi-  handlings  of  the  merchandise  and  save  time,  which 
cycle,  requires  that  the  boy  be  neat,  clean,  likeable  and  leads  to  a  minimum  personnel. 

courteous, — and  kept  busy.  If  the  packages  are  too  few  The  driver  should  not  be  allowed  in  that  part  of  the 
to  require  all  his  time  for  making  deliveries,  other  delivery  room  where  packages  are  waiting  to  be  placed 
store  duties  should  be  given  to  him.  A  busy  person  for-  in  the  hampers.  The  delivery  room  should  be  divided 
gets  himself  and  thinks  more  about  his  job.  in  two  separate  sections,  one  in  which  loose  bundles 

are  stored  before  they  are  routed,  the  other  where  the 
Simple  Records  merchandise  is  placed  after  it  is  ready  to  be  turned 

The  department  may  be  so  very  small  that  memory  to  the  driver.  If  this  is  done,  responsibility  for 

will  suffice  for  a  delivery  record.  If  this  is  not  the 
case,  then  a  simple  listing  of  the  deliveries  in  a  mem¬ 
orandum  book  or  on  a  sheet  will  answer  the  purpose. 

When  the  delivery  boy  returns  from  his  route,  he  should 
be  made  to  report  to  the  keeper  of  the  records,  that 
his  deliveries  or  returns  may  be  checked. 

If  the  store  uses  from  one  to  five  motor  trucks  the 
department  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  floor 
space.  The  delivery  function  should  be  segregated  from 
other  store  activities.  A  delivery  room  of  from  50  sq. 
ft.  to  800  sq.  ft.  will  need  to  be  allocated  to  the  depart¬ 
ment.  If  the  store  sells  house  furnishings,  furniture  or 
groceries  a  greater  amount  of  space  will  be  required. 

A  store  of  this  size  will  naturally  have  a  clerk  wrap 
system.  But  it  will  be  convenient  to  locate  a  packing 
department  in  the  delivery  section  and  have  it  super¬ 
vised  by  the  delivery  man. 

In  a  one  vehicle  organization  where  the  truck  travels 
twenty-five  to  fifty  miles  per  day  and  delivers  forty  or 
fifty  bundles,  the  executive  who  has  charge  of  deliverv 
and  a  general  utility  boy  would  act  as  parcel  collec¬ 
tors,  packers,  routers,  sorters,  sheetwriters,  in¬ 
spectors, — in  fact,  every  internal  delivery  function 
would  have  to  be  done  by  them.  This  executive  would 
also  have  control  of  the  drivers  and  supervise  the 
maintenance  and  upkeep  of  the  motor  trucks. 

A  simple  record  of  packages  passing  through  the  FIGURE  A — Didivery  Room  Layout  IV hen  It  Is 
deliverv  department  would  be  ke])t  on  a  sheet.  Located  in  Basement  belotv  Street  Level 

C.  O.  D.'s  paids  and  charges  would  be  all  written  up 

together.  Permanent  bins  would  not  be  necessary.  The  lost,  stolen  or  damaged  goods  can  be  placed  on  the  in¬ 
packages  would  be  taken  from  the  package  collector’s  ternal  or  e.xternal  sections. 

wheeler  truck,  sheetwrilten,  sorted,  routed  and  placed  Layout  and  equipment  of  a  small  delivery  depart- 
in  a  route  hamper,  all  in  one  operation.  Hampers  are  ment  are  important,  especially  if  there  are  more  than 
preferred  to  bins  for  storing  packages  for  delivery,  four  or  five  routes.  common  mistake  is  to  invest 
because  the  storage  space  is  limited  only  by  the  number  money  in  expensive  mechanical  equipment  that  would 
of  hampers  you  own.  Likewise  the  layout  of  the  de-  pay  for  itself  if  kept  busy,  but  which  causes  undue 
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FIGURE  B — Correct  Delivery  Room  Layout  jor 
First  Floor, 

overhead  when  allowed  to  be  idle.  A  small  delivery 
section  does  not  need  moving  belts  for  sorting.  One 
large  table  will  answer  the  purpose  better.  Figure  A 
shows  a  typical  layout.  The  merchandise  is  brought  to 
this  room  in  wheel  hampers.  It  is  located  on  the  first 
selling  floor.  Should  the  store  consist  of  a  basement 
and  a  selling  floor,  a  hole  should  be  cut  in  the  floor 
and  a  slide  chute  constructed  from  the  main  floor  to 
the  delivery  in  the  basement.  The  drivers  take  their 
filled  hampers  to  their  trucks  for  loading,  by  means  of  a 
wide  stairway  or  an  elevator  leading  from  the  delivery 
room  to  the  street. 

Theft  Precautions 

Drivers  are  not  allowed  back  of  line  A-B.  To  get 
their  merchandise,  they  must  report  to  the  delivery 
executive  who  releases  the  locked  bin  doors  from  within 
the  routing  space  so  that  the  ham])ers  maybe  withdrawn 
from  the  outside.  The  bulk  bins  are  used  for  routing 
goods  like  cumbersome  house  furnishings  and  such 
other  large  pieces  of  merchandise  that  could  not  be 
stolen  without  it  being  noticed.  When  anv  one  route 
hani])er  is  filled  and  locked  and  more  jiackages  remain 
for  the  ])articular  route,  it  can  be  removed,  stored  in 
the  bulk  bin  and  an  eiujtty  liami)er  jmt  in  its  jdace. 
Stacking  hampers  in  tiers  is  ])ossible  by  constructing 
a  light  framework  f)f  2"  x  4"  lumber,  riiis  i)ractice 
will  further  increase  the  usable  area  of  the  delivery 
room  and  economize  on  floor  s])ace. 

Figure  B  shows  a  typical  laytmt  of  a  small  delivery 
room  loaned  on  an  alley  and  where  it  is  jxtssible  to 
back  the  trucks  up  to  the  package  bins. 

Return  goods  are  easily  bandied  in  a  small  depart¬ 
ment  as  far  as  layout  is  concerned.  Any  vacant  corner 
can  be  used  for  storing  this  class  of  merchandise.  The 
payment  of  C.  O.  D.  monev  to  the  store  can  be  ac- 
complished  bv  delegating  authority  for  its  reception 
to  the  Delivery  Su])erintendent  or  the  drivers  can  go 
to  the  store  cashier  when  they  return  from  their  tri]). 


Note  that  in  Figures  A  and  B  bulk  bins  have  lieen  pro¬ 
vided  for,  but  in  ca.se  the  store  does  not  carry  bulk  mer¬ 
chandise,  the  lavout  will  not  sutler  bv  their  elimination. 
I'he  .same  explanaticm  of  the  use  of  hampers  as.  given 
for  Figure  A  api)lies  equally  well  to  Figure  B. 

A  Bad  Layout 

The  wrongness  of  the  layout  of  Figure  C  is  that  too 
much  walking  around  is  necessary,  wbich  is  a  waste  of 
time.  Also  the  drivers  must  i)ass  im-routed  merchandise 
to  get  to  their  packages.  There  are  cross  currents  in 
lines  of  travel.  Figure  C  is  not  a  iwoduct  of  imagina¬ 
tion. 

A  fundamental  principle  in  layout  is  to  keep  i)ackages 
moving  in  straight  lines  for  “a  straight  line  is  tbe  short¬ 
est  distance  between  two  jx)ints.”  Eliminate  cross  cur¬ 
rents  and  doubling  back  for  in  this  energy  and  time  are 
wasted.  Make  it  easy  for  a  man  to  be  honest  by  remov¬ 
ing  temptation.  Make  any  system  simple  and  as  fool 
proof  as  possible.  Don’t  duplicate  the  taking  of  records. 
If  records  must  be  written,  try  to  write  them  once  and 
as  they  pass  through  the  hands  of  others  have  them 
so  designed  that  only  checking  is  necessary.  Whenever 
possible  pass  the  first  made  record  from  one  place  to 
another  if  the  information  on  it  is  necessary  to  others, 
but  know  where  to  find  it  when  it  is  needed. 

There  are  two  methods  of  keeping  a  record  of  all 
merchandise  passing  through  the  delivery  room :  ( 1 ) 
sheet-writing — (2)  non  sheet- writing  or  stubbing.  If 
the  delivery  superintendent  has  time  to  sheet-write, 
route  and  j)erform  all  the  duties  incident  to  getting 
the  package  ready  to  hand  to  the  driver,  then  use  the 
sheet-writing  system.  If  the  dej)artment  is  of  such  a 
size  that  it  is  necessary  to  employ  an  extra  boy  for 
routine  work,  then  use  the  stubbing  system,  for  it  is 
possible  that  the  delivery  superintendent  could  still 
handle  all  the  details  if  the  packages  were  stubbed,  but 
if  he  could  not,  more  time  of  the  stubber  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  other  duties  around  the  delivery  section  or  in 
the  store. 


C-  ■  -  iSAr  T.-iimEL _ 

FIGURE  C — R'rong  Delivery  Room  Layout  for 
First  Floor. 
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Know  Your  Merchandise  and  Stop  Losing  Sales 

More  Customers  Fail  to  Buy  Because  Salespeople  Lack  the 
Proper  Knowledge  of  Merchandise  Than  for  Any  Other  Cause 

By  Mart  C.  Clendenin,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information. 


Lack  of  merchandise  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  salespeople  is  one  of  the  most  glaring  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  retail  stores  to-day.  This  is  com¬ 
mon  to  all  types  of  stores,  large  or  small,  in  large 
or  small  communities.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  lost  sales  are  due  to  this 
ignorance.  One  can  go  still  farther  and  say  that 
many  sales  made  could  have  been  increased  sub¬ 
stantially  in  volume  with  the  use  of  pertinent  facts 
well-expressed. 

Mrs.  S.  wants  a  pair  of  wool  hose.  The  sales 
person  shows  her  a  pair  for  $2.50.  “They  are  ex¬ 
cellent  value,  Madam.”  Mrs.  S.  is  accustomed  to 
shop  at  this  store  but  in  the  morning  paper  she  has 
seen  an  advertisement  of  Brown  &  Company,  across 
the  street,  offering  wool  hose  at  $1.85.  She  desires 
to  go  over  there  and  look,  and,  as  she  can  see  no 
difference  in  the  quality,  she  buys  the  cheaper  pair 
and  thinks  she  has  saved  65c.  If  the  salesperson 
had  been  able  to  tell  Mrs.  S.  that  the  $2.50  hose 
were  ninety  percent  virgin  wool,  woven  especially 
strongly  at  heel  and  toe  and  shaped  to  fit  without 
strain  she  probably  would  have  made  a  sale  and  the 
customer  would  have  been  bound  more  tightly  to 
the  store  for  future  buying. 

What  Must  Be  Known 

What  all  is  there  to  know  about  merchandise? 
Questions  of  customers  are  the  best  index  to  that. 
‘“Can  you  tell  me  a  good  scouring  powder  which 
will  not  scratch?”  and  the  salesperson  produces 
a  well-known  cleanser  which  can  be  used  on  the 
most  delicate  surfaces.  “What  is  that  for?,”  point¬ 
ing  to  a  small  mechanical  device  on  the  counter, 
and  the  salesperson  shows  how  a  patent  knife 
sharpener  works  and  how  to  keep  it  fastened  on 
the  kitchen  table  so  as  to  be  ready  for  use  at  any 
time.  Knowledge  of  the  uses  for  merchandise  and 
practical  demonstrations  are  among  the  first  re¬ 
quisites  of  intelligent  salemanship. 

“What  is  this  made  of?,”  asks  another  customer, 
fingering  a  garment  of  rayon.  The  average  answer 
probably  is:  “Why,  it  is  rayon;”  but  that  salesper¬ 
son  should  be  able  to  say  that  rayon  yarn  is  man¬ 
ufactured  from  cellulose,  obtained  from  cotton  or 
wood  pulp,  that  it  is  less  expensive  than  silk  and 
if  properly  handled  will  give  good  service.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  is  being  sold,  from  buttons  to  radio,  a 
knowledge  of  materials  used  and  their  good  points 
adds  to  selling  power. 

Help  the  Customer 

“But  why  is  this  better  than  that?”  asks  a  person 
who  is  examining  two  pieces  of  underwear  and 
the  e.xplanation  by  the  salesperson  of  the  details 


of  construction  of  weave,  unusual  design  to  give 
freedom  of  movement  and  special  reinforcement 
makes  a  ready  sale.  It  is  not  possible  to  know  all 
points  of  manufacture  of  all  merchandise  but  it 
is  possible  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  general  points 
to  be  able  to  answer  the  ordinary  questions  of 
customers.  Such  knowledge  will  help  justify  prices. 
The  customer  who  is  unwilling  to  pay  $4.00  more 
for  what  looks  like  the  same  hat  very  often  can  be 
sold  when  the  superior  quality  of  the  material 
and  the  more  durable  frame  is  explained. 

“Do  you  think  this  dress  would  be  suitable  for 
work?”  asks  a  customer  who  is  trying  on  a  satin 
garment,  much  beaded  and  trimmed.  The  honest 
salesperson  should  answer  “no”  and  immediately 
show  one  which  is  suitable  for  such  wear.  She 
also  is  careful  to  select  one  with  lines  and  color 
becoming  to  the  customer.  When  the  inexpen¬ 
sively  dressed  bride  comes  in  to  choose  a  rug  for 
her  four  room  apartment  the  clever  salesperson 
should  show  her  an  attractive  domestic  rug  and 
should  not  waste  time  trying  to  sell  an  expensive 
oriental.  Salespeople  can  be  urged  to  study  the 
styles  and  designs  of  the  merchandise  which  they 
handle  and  to  discriminate  in  what  they  show  to  the 
customer.  The  first  article  shown  may  make  or 
break  a  sale. 

Quality  or  LTility 

“Why  is  this  handbag  $4.00  more  than  that  one?” 
“Because  it  is  pin  seal  of  fine  quality,  is  lined  with 
kid,  is  especially  well-finished  and,  as  you  will  see, 
has  fittings  of  the  very  latest  style.”  The  difference 
between  several  varieties  of  the  same  article  often 
presents  difficulty  unless  the  advantages  of  the 
variation  are  known.  Full  fashioned  hosiery  is  more 
expensive  and  better  than  tubular  for  most  people, 
— on  the  other  liand,  infants’  garments  are  cheaper 
and  more  practical  when  made  of  jjart  cotton 
and  wool  than  when  all  wool.  All  dei)artments 
present  opportunities  for  the  comparison  of  various 
grades  of  merchandise. 

Some  goods  have  a  special  background  which 
lias  a  selling  value.  The  person  buying  antique  fur¬ 
niture  will  l)e  more  interested  if  told  of  its  origin 
with  the  romance  of  a  past  age  woven  into  the  re¬ 
cital.  A  small  bit  of  Chinese  embroiderv  has  a  great¬ 
er  value  when  it  is  known  that  it  has  been  made 
from  a  mandarin  robe  and  that  the  blue  used  is  a 
sacred  color.  A  cloisonne  vase  reflects  not  only 
beauty  and  exquisite  workmanship  but  represents 
art  which  has  developed  with  the  centuries. 

“Those  stockings  that  I  bought  last  week 
shrank  so  in  washing  that  you  will  have  to  give 
me  a  new  pair.”  That  customer  did  not  know  that 


Modern  Lamson  Service 


j^VERY  important  department 
store  but  one  in  Greater  New 
York  now  uses  Centralized  Service 
or  Visual  Authorization. 

The  latest  system,  in  the  store 
of  Gimbel  Brothers,  will  have  109 
stations  of  Lamson  Pneumatic 


Lamson  Service  is  virtually  the 
unanimous  choice  because 

It  is  speedy. 

It  has  unlimited  capacity. 

Many  salespeople  can  use 
the  same  station  at  the  same 
time. 


Tubes  for  handling  all  charge  sales.  It  is  the  safest  and  surest 

Authorizers  will  s^  every  sales  way  to  control  credit  business. 
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check,  instead  of  guessing  at  names 
and  figures  heard  over  a  telephone. 
Mistakes  will  be  avoided. 

In  New  York,  and  wherever 
peak  loads  must  be  handled.  Modern 


LAMSON  COMPLETE  SER¬ 
VICE  is  the  only  system  that  pro¬ 
vides  these  four  essentials.  Best 
and  most  economical  for  the  busiest 
sale  day,  or  for  normal  business. 


THE  LAMSON  COMPANY 

OFFICES  EVERYWHERE 
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woolen  hose  or  garments  never  should  be  washed 
in  very  hot  water  and  felt  much  aggrieved  when 
the  return  was  questioned.  Many  people  do  not 
know  that  a  damp  cloth  will  ruin  polished  furniture 
or  that  silverware  becomes  discolored  if  certain 
food  is  allowed  to  remain  on  it  over  night.  Care  of 
merchandise  should  be  known  to  every  salesperson. 

Balancing  the  Scales 

The  reason  why  most  customers  ask  questions 
is  because  back  in  their  minds  they  are  weighing 
the  value  of  the  prospective  purchase  against  the 
outlay  necessary  to  secure  it.  Knowledge  of  its 
content,  manufacture,  style  and  other  information 
will  help  the  salesperson  justify  the  expenditure. 

It  may  be  said  that  ol4er  salespeople  have  handl¬ 
ed  their  merchandise  so  long  that  they  know  all 
about  it  but  they  do  not  know  the  changes  in  style, 
material,  etc.,  unless  someone  keeps  them  informed. 
Needless  to  say,  the  contingents  who  have  to  go 
from  counter  to  counter  in  the  course  of  several 
weeks  know  very  little  of  most  of  the  articles  they 
handle. 

The  sources  of  merchandise  information  are 
many.  The  progressive  manufacturers,  today,  are 
publishing  much  literature  and  advertising  matter 
about  their  goods.  They  are  more  than  glad  to 
answer  any  request.  Such  advertising  matter  is 
very  often  very  applicable  not  only  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  brand  of  merchandise  being  featured  but  also 
gives  general  information  which  can  be  applied 
to  all  goods  of  the  same  type.  National  brand  ad¬ 
vertisements  often  contain  valuable  suggestions. 
Newspapers  and  trade  magazines,  as  well  as  mag¬ 
azines  such  as  “Good  Housekeeping,”  run  mer¬ 
chandise  columns  and  articles.  Good  buyers  know 
their  merchandise  and  are  able  in  very  few  words 
to  bring  out  important  points  which  the  salesperson 
might  be  a  long  time  finding  out  for  themselves. 
Customers,  from  their  experience,  will  give  inter¬ 
esting  suggestions  which  the  salespeople  can  re¬ 
member. 

Teach  the  Salespeople 

This  information  is  useless  unless  it  gets  across 
to  the  salespeople.  One  fact  should  be  recognized 
right  here :  The  average  salesperson  does  not  seek 
information.  She  will  find  a  folder  in  a  muslin  sheet 
l)ut  she  may  not  read  it.  Very  often  also  she  is  a 
l)erson  who  is  not  accustomed  to  getting  informa¬ 
tion  by  reading  and  facts  presented  verbally  or 
graphically  will  be  much  more  rapidly  assimilated. 

Some  stores  have  compiled  manuals  for  many 
departments,  for  use  by  reading,  for  reference, 
and  teaching.  Other  stores  have  found  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  method  best  and  have  worked  out  a  series 
of  questions  on  the  fundamental  points  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  being  discussed.  This  list  is  handed  to 
each  new  salesperson  assigned  to  the  de])artment 
to  find  answers  for  herself.  This  method  gives  the 
salesperson  an  opportunity  to  gather  and  exchange 
information  with  other  salespeople  and  makes  it 
more  vivid  in  her  mind  because  of  having  to  seek 
it. 


This  is  all  right  for  the  regular  salesperson  defi¬ 
nitely  assigned  to  a  department  but  it  is  not  so 
valuable  for  the  contingent  nor  does  it  provide  for 
changes  in  style,  material,  quality,  etc.,  new  lines 
about  which  the  old  salesperson  needs  help  just 
as  much  as  the  contingent. 

The  Buyers’  Besponsibility 

There  is  a  third  method  which  can  be  used  very 
effectively  if  well  planned, — that  is,  periodical  talks 
by  people  qualified  to  give  them. 

Departmental  meetings  conducted  by  the  buyer 
supported  by  the  floorman  and  at  least  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  educational  department,  if  one  exists, 
are  the  most  effective  means  of  giving  the  selling 
force  practical  merchandise  information.  New 
stock,  style  and  selling  points  are  discussed  and 
salespeople  are  given  a  chance  to  ask  questions. 
Salespeople  not  only  get  much  valuable  help  from 
such  meetings  but  they  can  do  their  bit  by  reporting 
the  reaction  of  customers  to  the  merchandise,  its 
style  and  price.  Practical  information  that  will  in¬ 
terest  the  customer  or  may  be  the  deciding  factor 
in  a  sale  can  be  brought  out.  The  person  selling 
wool  hose  quoted  before  could  be  given  a  short 
history  of  wool  and  its  use  in  the  hosiery  she  is 
selling.  The  millinery  salesperson  can  be  told  some¬ 
thing  of  the  manufacture  of  the  material  which 
goes  into  the  hat  she  is  selling  as  well  as  the  orig¬ 
inality  of  the  design  and  good  workmanship. 

Suppose  it  is  necessary  to  give  as  complete  a 
knowledge  as  possible  of  leather  gloves  in  four 
lessons. 

FIRST  LESSON 

History  of  Leather. 

I  'arieties  a)ul  cohere  obtained. 

P  roe  esses  of  tanning. 

Questions. 

SECOND  LESSON 

.Manufacture  of  gloves. 

Preparation  of  skins. 

Cutting. 

Sewing. 

Finishing. 

THIRD  LESSON 

.Style. 

Suitability  of  various  styles  for  z'arious  oc- 
easions. 

Lined  and  unlined  gloves. 

Reason  for  differences  in  priees. 

Questions. 

FOURTH  LESSON 

Iloze  to  care  for  gloves. 

Hoxv  to  elean. 

IIozv  to  try  on. 

Questions. 

In  obtaining  brief  courses  it  is  essential  to  pick- 
out  the  main  facts  and  not  to  clog  the  discussion 
with  unnecessary  details.  For  instance,  in  speaking 
of  cutting  it  is  well  for  the  salesperson  to  know 
that  gloves  for  different  purposes  are  cut  with  the 
grain  of  the  leather  going  different  ways  but  it  is 
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not  essential  that  the  machines  used  nor  any  of  the 
mechanical  devices  he  described. 

.\  plan  can  be  made  by  which  merchandise  les¬ 
sons  are  {jiven  refjularly  in  each  department.  Some 
departments  can  have  such  lessons  weekly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  constantly  changinjf  stock  while 
other  departments  need  only  bimonthly  talks.  The 
discussions  can  cover  all  points  of  content,  man¬ 
ufacture,  use,  styles,  etc.  A  definite  plan  made  and 
responsibility  fixed  is  half  the  battle  but  the  other 
half  is  in  seeing  that  the  schedule  is  adhered  to. 

A  i)lan  made  and  not  used  is  worse  than  none  at 
all.  One  individual — in  the  educational  department, 
if  one  exists — or  otherwise  some  person  interested 
in  personnel  problems  can  be  made  responsible 
for  collecting  merchandise  information,  condensing 
and  preparing  such  information  for  use  and  for 
getting  it  used  along  with  any  effort  buyers  make. 

But  there  is  one  more  ])oint.  There  are  too  few 
people  in  stores  who  are  willing  to  make  the  effort 
to  teach  others  and  consequently  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  teaching,  as  well  as  the  collecting  of  ma-  ! 
terial  is  apt  to  fall  upon  the  shoulders  of  one  per-  i 
son.  The  ultimate  aim  of  that  person  should  be 
the  training  of  a  group  of  people  to  teach.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  by  some  of  the  stores  which  are 
doing  the  best  training  jobs  that  making  those  in 
charge  of  different  departments  responsible  for  the 
informing  and  training  of  those  working  with  them 
not  only  develops  a  more  efficient  teaching  staff 
but  also  makes  the  e.xecutives  themselves  more  in¬ 
terested  in  that  part  of  the  personnel  most  closely 
in  touch  with  their  work.  The  buyer  can  learn 
to  teach  the  salespeople  in  his  department.  The 
merchandise  information  should  be  arranged  for 
him  in  such  shape  that  he  can  use  and  supplement 
it  and  he  should  have  advice  and  aid  in  arranging 
the  work  of  the  department.  In  this  way  regular 
schedule  of  meetings  can  be  made  and  adhered  to. 

How  Interest  Is  Stimulated 

Now  for  a  plan  which  will  stimulate  the  sales¬ 
person  in  the  use  of  the  knowledges  he  receives. 
Remuneration  is  the  most  direct  incentive  to  effort. 
Give  a  prize  of  $5.00  each  week  to  the  salesperson 
in  a  certain  department  who  hands  in  to  the  office 
the  most  comprehensive  list  of  words,  phrases  and 
facts  which  can  be  applied  truthfully  to  her  mer¬ 
chandise.  Call  the  buyer  and  floor  superintendent 
to  consider  the  list  with  the  person  to  whom  the 
list  is  handed.  When  the  entire  store  has  been 
covered  start  over  again  and  see  what  new  facts 
can  be  brought  out.  As  a  follow-up  on  this  plan 
get  an  outside  person,  if  necessary,  to  spend  one 
day  a  week  shopping  the  various  dei)artments 
to  see  just  how  much  the  suggested  talking  points 
are  being  used.  Base  part  of  the  discussion  at  your 
departmental  meetings  on  these  shopping  reports. 

The  most  valuable  training  comes  from  practice, 
— the  early  effort  of  the  young  people  who  sell 
should  be  symj^ithetically  watched.  When  their 
sales  are  over,  call  to  their  attention  points  that 
might  have  been  handled  better. 


Mytrt  Brothers 
,  Store, 

SpnngfieU,  111. 

Myers  Brothers  Wanted  Sales  Action 

Welch- Wilmarth  Furnished  It 


Myers  Hrothers  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  wanted  a  beautiful  store, 
handsomely  equipped,  attractive,  but  they  wanted  something 
mure  than  all  this,  that  great  fundamental  in  business — profit. 

It  was  am>arent  that  to  get  ]>rufit  the  store  must  be  planned  for 
profit.  Welch-Wilmarth  were  called  upon  to  furnish  a  plan. 
As  a  consequence,  Myers  Brothers  started  in  a  new  store  that 
is  planned  to  produce  sales  with  the  least  amount  of  friction, 
annoyance  and  immnvenience.  This  is  true  because  the  store 
plan  is  working  with  them  instead  of  working  against  them. 

Like  humireds  and  hundreds  of  other  mereiiants  Myers  Broth¬ 
ers  saw  the  wisrlom  of  calling  upon  expert  store  designers 
and  fixture  manufacturers  like  Welch-Wilmarth.  If  you  are 
contemplating  any  new  store  equipment  of  any  character  call 
upon  our  service  gratis.  Use  the  coupon  below. 

Welch. Wilmarth  CorjK>ration,  Grand  Rapids.Mich. 

StM^e  PlaDoer*.  Deaiftnrra  anti  Manufarturers  of  the  Kineat  Store  Equipment  in  the  World. 
Kepreaeniativea  in  all  Principal  Giiiea.  (Consult  local  Telephone  Book. 


The  Welch-Wilmarth  Corporation 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

[1  Please  send  me  your  l>Of.)k,  ‘‘Method  in  Merchandising** 
[1  Please  have  your  representative  call 

Please  send  me  (no  obligation)  full  particulars  al>out 
[1  Haby  Shop;  tl  Shirt  Waist  Cabinets;  []  Clothing 
Wardroltes:  IJ  Hat  Cases;  [)  Interchangeable  Sectional 
Units;  [1  Show  Cases;  [1  Millinery  Cases;  [1  Children’s 
Dept. 

Name  . . . - . - . 

Firm  . Executive  Position  . 

City  - . — .  State  . 

G-io 
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Gettino;  the  Most  from  Your  Insurance  Budget 

The  Owners  of  Medium  and  Small  Size  Stores  Will  Profit 
From  These  Ideas  for  Practical  and  Economical  Coverage 

By  Wakrk.\  F.  Kimball,  Director  of  Insurance 


The  STORJ^  which  i)urchases  insurance  against 
every  known  hazanl  doesn’t  exist.  Let’s  place  that 
fact  above  all  others  in  connection  with  the  small 
store.  As  a  rule,  the  smaller  stores  are  housed  in  prop¬ 
erties  where  the  physical  defects  are  prominent.  Rates 
are  high,  insurance  cost  heavy  and  the  incentive  to  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  is  alwa\s  pres¬ 
ent.  Ii  ■  ■ 

W  hat  can  he  <lone  about 
it?  Balancing  all  the  contlict- 
ing  factors,  benefits  will  al¬ 
most  always  result  if  the 
problem  is  attacked  along 
these  lines : 


Improve  the  Risk 

Improve  the  physical  risk, 
particularly  in  wavs  for 
which  credits  are  allowed  in 
the  rates. 

By  far  the  most  important 
of  such  imjirovcments  is  au¬ 
tomatic  sprinkler  protection 
as  outlined  in  the  September 
Bulletin.  There  are  other 
lirotective  devices  such  as 
sypho-chemical  systems,  au¬ 
tomatic  fire  alarms,  chemical 
extinguishers,  hose  stand¬ 
pipes,  etc.  There  are  con¬ 
struction  changes  and  occu¬ 
pancy  corrections,  frequentlv 
involving  but  little  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money,  by  which 
rates  can  be  reduced  if  the  insured  will  but  study  the 
situation.  Exposure  from  nearby  property  may  be 
.severe  but  readily  corrected  by  reasonable  window 
protection. 

One  good  procedure  to  follow,  particular! v  if  vour 
store  is  unsprinklered,  is  to  ask  the  Inspection  Bureau 
having  jurisdiction  in  your  State  for  tlie  make-up  of 
the  existing  fire  rates.  All  these  oi)portunities  will  come 
to  light  upon  study  of  the  rate  schedule  and  this  Bureau 
will  be  glad  to  help  you  make  that  analvsis  if  you  so 
desire.  \V’rite  to  Association  heatlquarters  and  we  will 
tell  you  how  to  proceed. 

Sensible  Coverage 

Spread  the  premium  over  those  forms  of  insurance 
which  will  do  the  most  good  when  the  unexpected  loss 
occurs.  If  you  must  carry  your  own  risk,  assume  the 
minor  and  buy  against  major  hazards.  It  is  surprising 
how  often  heavy  potential  losses  are  uncovered  while 
buying  insurance  to  cover  hazards  w’hich  at  worst 
could  never  cause  a  disastrous  loss. 

What  insurance  should  the  small  unsprinklered  store 


buy?  Regardless  of  cost  and  without  que:tion  we  in¬ 
clude  in  this  list : 

Fire  hisiirauce — on  buildings,  furniture  and  fixtures 
and  merchandise; 

Use  and  Occupancy — (including  rental  value) 
•against  loss  of  earnings  due  to  interruption  of  busi¬ 
ness  caused  by  fire; 

Liability  Insurance — auto¬ 
mobiles,  public  and  elevator, 
if  there  are  elevators; 

IVorknicn’s  Compensation; 
Tornado  Insurance  —  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  tornado  hazard 
and  partly  because  of  the 
“Fallen  Building”  clause  in 
the  fire  policies  of  most  states 
which  voids  this  iiolicy.  This 
clause  reads  as  follows  :  “If  a 
building,  or  any  material  part 
thereof,  fall  except  as  the 
result  of  fire,  all  insurance 
bv  this  policy  on  such  build¬ 
ing  or  its  contents  shall  im¬ 
mediately  cease.” ; 

Earthquake  —  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country; 
Boiler  Explosion ; 

Accounts  Receivable  In¬ 
surance  —  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  as  the  percentage  of 
credit  business  grows; 

Interior  Office  and  Outside 
Mcsscncjcr  Robbery  and  Safe 


r>  OLUTION  of  the  problem  of  insurance 
O  coverage  is  a  difficult  matter  for  the 
merchant  zvhose  business  docs  not  run 
into  big  figures.  1 1  is  problem  is  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  his  store  often 
is  housed  in  a  building  constructed  zvith 
little  consideration  for  fire  and  other  haz¬ 
ards.  Many  of  the  types  of  coverage  carried 
by  big  stores  seem  beyond  his  reach  or  else 
they  arc  uneconomical  for  him  to  buy. 

In  this  article,  Mr.  Kimball  has  listed  the 
forms  of  coverage  zvhich  are  desirable  for 
smaller  stores  and  indicates  others  zvhicli  are 
optional,  impractical  or  unncce.<;sary.  He 
touches  upon  some  of  the  pitfalls  zvhich 
azvait  the  inexperienced  insurance  buyer 
and  makes  suggestions  as  to  hozv  he  should 
safeguard  his  interests. 

This  material  is  so  practical  and  useful 
that  ez’cry  store  ozvner  should  read  it  thor¬ 
oughly  and  profit  by  it.  If  questions  arise, 
they  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Kimball  at  As¬ 
sociation  headquarters. 


Burglary  Insurance;  and 

Check  Alteration  and  Eorgery  Insurance. 

Other  Desirable  Types 

W  hat  are  some  of  the  more  doubtful  classes — per¬ 
haps  important  in  some  cases  and  less  necessary  in 
others — on  which  coverage  is  desirable  if  the  aggregate 
cost  of  insurance  does  not  exceed  reasonable  limits? 
Leasehold  Insurance,  when  the  value  of  the  lease  has 
•appreciated;  Transportation,  including  Parcel  Post; 
Automobile  Property  Damage  and  Collision;  Plate 
Glass ;  and  Fidelity  Bond. 

There  is  still  a  third  group  of  even  more  doubtful 
classes  of  insurance  which  affect  no  two  stores  exactly 
•alike.  Most  smaller  stores  have  no  need  for  Marine 
Insurance.  Some  work  out  their  own  employees  Ijenefit 
arrangement  to  take  the  place  of  Accident  and  Health, 
while  others  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  this  insur¬ 
ance.  Executive  Life  Insurance  is  entirelv  an  individ¬ 
ual  problem ;  Group  Life  is  carried  by  a  few,  generally 
confined  to  larger  stores. 

Sprinkler  Leakage  is  of  course  unnecessary  in  an 
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Quick  National  Cash  Register  Service 
during  the  coming  Holiday  season 
will  mean: 


®  Buying  crowds  instead  of  waiting  crowds. 

©  Increased  sales  instead  of  lost  sales. 

(3)  Pleased  customers  instead  of  provoked 
customers. 

®  Less  auditing  expense,  less  clerk  hire, 
fewer  deliveries. 

(D  Less  overhead,  more  profit. 

National  Cash  Register  equipment  is  a  sound  business  proposition  the  year 
around  but  is  doubly  appreciated  during  the  holiday  rush. 

National  equipment  ordered  now  can  be  installed  before  Christmas. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN. 
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unsprinklered  store.  Engine  and  Electrical  Machinery  quently  the  jx^licies  could  he  voided  by  conditions  which 
Breakdown  is  sometimes  carried  hut  not  frequentlv.  prevail  day  after  day. 


Hail,  Rain  and  \\  eather.  Flood  and  Riot  and  Civil 
Commotion  are  rarelv  insured.  Water  Damage  is  pur¬ 
chased  by  a  few  stores  in  spite  of  comparatively  high 
premium.  Credit  Insurance  covering  had  debts  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  normal  is  available  with  definite  restrictions  but 
is  not  general.  Drivers  Holdup  and  Truck  Robbery, 
Open  Stock  and  Show  Window  Burglary  risks  are  most 
frequentlv  assumed  by  the  store.  Most  smaller  stores 
have  no  fur  storage  vault  and  thus  eliminate  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  burglary  insurance  on  furs. 

Watch  the  Restrictions 

Be  sure  the  policies  that  vou  buy  give  you  what  is 
needed,  which  is  nothing  less  than  full  protection.  If 
there  are  limitations,  and  all  legal  contracts  contain  re¬ 
strictions  of  one  kind  or  another,  study  them  carefully. 
Better  to  obtain  complete  and  souncl  nrotection  first 
and  work  on  cost  reduction  afterward  than  to  jeopard¬ 
ize  the  investment  in  your  business  by  reducing  the  in¬ 
surance  beyond  safe  limits. 

What  are  some  of  thtf  more  common  causes  of  im- 
proi^er  coverage  found  in  smaller  stores?  We  place 
under-insurance  first  in  the  list  because  of  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  tenn  “sound  value"  and  the  desire  to 
reduce  cost  already  high  due  to  high  unsprinklered 
rates.  In  the  event  of  loss,  the  adjustment  is  made  on 
the  basis  of  sound  value  which  is  replacement  cost  of 
materials  of  like  qualitv  under  present  day  conditions 
less  a  fair  amount  for  depreciation.  Book  value  of  plant 
and  equipment  is  almost  invariably  misleading  for  it 
does  not  take  into  consideration  appreciation  in  value 
and  also  may  mark  off  the  entire  cost  long  before  the 
equipment  has  depreciated  sufficiently  to  require  re¬ 
placement. 

Co-Insurance  Problems 

Next,  the  co-insurance  arrangement  causes  trouble 
because  of  failure  to  understand  that  it  applies  against 
the  small  loss  as  well  as  the  large.  Certain  rate  reduc¬ 
tions  are  allowed  for  incorporating  an  80%,  90%  or 
100%  co-insurance  clause  in  the  policy  and  in  view  of 
that  rate  reduction  you  contract  to  carry  insurance  in 
amount  not  less  than  the  specified  percentage  of  sound 
value.  If  you  take  advantage  of  the  rate  reduction 
you  can  not  avoid  suffering  if  in  the  event  of  loss  it 
develops  that  you  have  not  satisfied  the  co-insurance 
requirements  as  regards  amount  of  insurance. 

Regardless  of  the  co-insurance  clause,  we  believe 
every  unsprinklered  store  should  carry  full  insurance 
because  of  the  larger  probabilitv  of  total  loss.  Once 
the  intent  to  fully  itisure  is  established,  the  co-insurance 
clause  becomes  simply  a  premium  regulator  and  a  means 
for  the  insured  to  reduce  the  cost. 

There  are  about  sixteen  conditions  which  will  void 
the  fire  policy.  All  can  be  taken  care  of  by  endorsement. 
If  however,  your  form  has  not  been  properly  worked 
out  and  printed  so  as  to  insure  having  all  policies  read 
exactly  the  same,  your  policies  in  all  pnjbability  will  be 
non-concurrent.  If  your  forms  are  drawn  up  by  several 
agents,  no  one  of  whom  knows  what  the  other  is  doing, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  have  concurrent  policies  or 
forms  which  take  care  of  all  the  restrictions  in  the 
printed  jwrtion  of  the  ^x>licy.  It  is  surprising  how  fre- 


Use  and  Occupancy 

In  studying  the  Use  and  Occupancy  needs  of  several 
hundred  stores  it  was  found  that  a  great  majority  were 
hardly  fifty  percent  insured  under  the  old  per  them  or 
weekly  limitation  form.  I'he  new  form  developed  by 
this  Association  during  the  past  two  years  is  now  being 
used  by  more  than  one  hundred  stores  and  greatly 
simplifies  this  necessary  type  of  insurance. 

Twelve  insurance  bulletins  have  now  been  prepared 
by  the  Insurance  Bureau  and  are  listed  below. 

1.  The  Plans  of  the  New  Insurance  Bureau. 

2.  Profits  Insurance. 

3.  The  .Wit’  Use  and  Occupancy  Form  (de¬ 

veloped  by  this  Association). 

4.  Conditions  Which  May  Void  the  Standard 

Fire  Insurance  Policy. 

5.  Brief  Review  of  Earthquake  and  Torna¬ 

do  Insurance. 

6.  Monthly  Reporting  Policy. 

7.  Check  Alteration  and  Forgery  Insurance. 

8.  Burglary  and  Robbery  Insurance. 

9.  Transportation  Insurance. 

10.  Sprinkler  Leakage  Insurance. 

11.  Relative  Rates  and  Liability  under 

Straight  Fire  and  Use  &  Occupancy 

Policies. 

12.  Automatic  Sprinklers — A  Good  Invest¬ 

ment  for  Merchants. 

Copies  are  available  upon  request.  Inquiries  re¬ 
garding  any  jdiase  of  your  insurance  will  receive  im¬ 
mediate  attention. 


How  to  Guard  Against  Fire  Hazards 
of  Inflammable  Holiday  Trims 

When  ordering  decorative  equipment  for  the  holiday 
season,  merchants  should  realize  that  large  quantities  of 
highly  combustible  materials  create  a  severe  fire  hazard. 
Fortunately,  i)recautions  can  be  taken  to  minimize  the 
holiday  hazard,  but  the  precautions  must  be  taken  be¬ 
fore  placing  your  orders  for  such  materials.  Important 
among  the  safeguards  are : 

1.  — Use  only  materials  which  are  non-inllammable  or 

treated  with  “fire-proofing"  solutions.  The  market 
affords  ample  opportunity  for  confining  purchases 
to  equipment  of  this  character. 

2.  — As  far  as  possible,  arrange  decorations  in  units 

rather  than  in  continuous  streamers  extending  over 
a  large  area. 

3.  — Have  all  special  electric  wiring  in  strict  accordance 

with  the  National  Electric  Code  and  keep  incandes¬ 
cent  lamps  well  away  from  stock. 

The  standard  fire  .policy  contains  the  following 
clause:  "Unless  otherwise  provided  by  agreement  in 
writing  added  hereto,  this  Company  shall  not  be  liable 
for  loss  or  damage  occurring  while  the  hazard  is  in¬ 
creased  by  any  means  under  the  control  or  knowledge 
of  the  insured.” 
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Over  $8,000,000 

— have  been  invested  by  these  representative  companies 
in  Walker  Electric  Trucks: 


American  Railway  Express  Co. 

Bush  Terminal  Co. 

Cushman’s  Sons,  Inc. 

National  Biscuit  Co. 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  Chicago 
Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

Bowman  Dairy  Co. 

Gimbel  Bros. 

Abraham  &  Straus 

J.  T.  Castles  Ice  Cream  Co. 

Mandel  Bros. 

National  Tea  Co. 

Goldenrod  Ice  Cream  Co. 
Bloomingdale  Bros. 

New  York  Edison  Co. 

Stern  Bros. 

Old  Homestead  Bakery 
Peoples  Gas  Light  &.  Coke  Co. 
Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Jackson  Storage  Van  Co. 


WALKER  VEHICLE  COMPANY 

LEADING  MANUFACTURER  OF  ELECTRIC  STREET  TRUCKS 

CHICAGO 

WALKER  ELECTRIC  TRUCKS 

BSBSSSSlowest  trucking  cost  on  city  routes SSSSSSSS 
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The  Operation  of  Personal  Shopping  Bureaus 

Effective  Co-operation  with  Other  Organizations,  Use  of 
Personal  Letters  and  Records  Discussed  in  Final  Article 
By  The  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information 


There  is  another  way  of  increasing  the  value 
of  the  Personal  Shopping  Bureau  that,  up  to 
the  present  time,  has  not  been  fully  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  by  all  stores  operating  such  a  bureau 
This  consists  of  supplying  lectures  on  various  sub¬ 
jects  of  buying  and  caring  for  merchandise,  and 
by  setting  up  exhibits  of 
merchandise  for  women’s 
clubs,  colleges  and  schools. 

Such  lectures  and  exhibits 
afford  excellent  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  stores  to  make  con¬ 
tact  with  the  highest  class 
trade  in  a  town  or  city. 

Stores  which  have  tried  it 
have  found  the  results  sat¬ 
isfactory.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  one  of  the 
stores  included  in  this 
study  delegated  this  func¬ 
tion  to  its  Fashion  Bureau, 
but  all  the  other  stores  re¬ 
garded  such  outside  activi¬ 
ties  as  a  function  of  their 
Personal  Shopping  Bureau. 

Lectures 

The  director  of  a  Per¬ 
sonal  Shopping  Bureau, 
who  has  been  very  success¬ 
ful  with  this  type  of  work, 
has  capitalized  on  her  con¬ 
tact  with  a  nearby  univer¬ 
sity  where  she  was  former¬ 
ly  an  instructor  in  Home 
Economics.  She  arranged 
for  a  series  of  lectures  at 
the  university  to  be  given 
by  one  of  her  assistants  on 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  different  articles  of 
babies’  clothing.  The  store  had  many  requests  for 
both  the  director  and  her  assistant  to  repeat  the 
lectures  in  various  parts  of  this  city. 

A  baby  week  also  was  staged,  which  was  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  for  a  large  quantity  of  merchan¬ 
dise  being  sold  in  this  department.  She  gave  a 
series  of  lectures  in  the  store  on  the  manufacture 
of  various  kinds  of  textiles,  and  another  series  at 
a  later  date  on  the  manufacture  and  uses  of  various 
kinds  of  housefurnishings.  These  courses  seemed 
to  fill  a  real  need  of  the  patrons  of  the  store,  as 
they  were  well  attended,  with  the  result  that  the 
director  was  frequently  called  upon  to  make  es¬ 
timates  of  what  would  be  required  to  attractively 
furnish  homes.  This  work  resulted  in  an  increased 
volume  of  business  in  those  departments,  which 


was  directly  traceable  to  the  activities  of  the  Per¬ 
sonal  Shopping  Bureau. 

On  another  occasion  this  same  director  worked 
out  a  complete  outfit  for  girls  who  were  planning 
to  attend  the  university.  The  outfit  was  approved 
by  the  Dean  of  the  institution.  Letters  were  sent 
a  few  weeks  before  the 
opening  of  the  academic 
year  to  all  girls  who  had 
planned  to  return  to  col¬ 
lege  and  to  all  newcomers, 
giving  in  detail  what  was 
considered  the  proper 
wardrobe  for  a  college  girl. 
In  this  way  considerable 
business  was  secured  by 
the  store,  as  many  girls 
postponed  making  needed 
purchases  until  they  reach¬ 
ed  the  city  and  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  visit  the  store. 

Another  type  of  work 
that  stores  located  near 
universities  found  profit¬ 
able,  is  to  send  out  some¬ 
one  w’ith  merchandise  from 
the  store  to  visit  colleges. 
Collections  of  garments 
and  accessories  are  chosen 
that  will  appeal  particular¬ 
ly  to  college  girls.  The  col¬ 
lection  is  displayed  for  a 
few  days  in  each  college 
town  and  orders  taken.  By 
connecting  the  name  of  the 
Personal  Shopping  Bureau 
with  such  displays  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  college 
people  is  strengthened  and 
a  way  is  opened  to  build  up  a  large  permanent 
clientele  of  customers  of  this  type. 

How  the  Bureau  Uses  the  Mails 

The  Personal  Shopping  Bureau  makes  use  of 
direct-mail  advertising  in  connection  with  send¬ 
ing  information  to  its  customers  regarding  styles, 
gift  mercliandise,  special  store  events,  etc.  Stores 
that  emphasize  this  kind  of  service  find  that  it 
has  unlimited  possibilities.  The  popularity  of  fash¬ 
ion  magazines  and  the  eagerness  with  which  wo¬ 
men  follow  fashion  suggestions  made  to  them  can 
be  taken  as  evidence  that  women  will  respond  to 
clothes  suggestions  sent  to  them  in  the  form  of 
attractive  booklets  and  informal  personal  letters 
from  this  bureau.  Of  course,  these  booklets  and 
letters  are  concerned  with  the  merchandise  which 


’  HIS  is  the  final  installment  of  a  series 
A.  of  three  articles  on  the  “Operation  of 
Personal  Shopping  Bureaus’"  ivhiclt 
have  been  prepared  as  the  result  of  a  sur¬ 
vey  conducted  by  the  Research  Bureau,  the 
first  tzi’o  articles  having  appeared  in  the 
August  and  September  issues  of  THE 
BULLETIN.  The  infonnation  contained 
in  these  articles  teas  secured  from  twenty 
department  stores  and  specialty  shops 
through  the  medium  of  questionnaires,  and 
additional  information  was  gathered  through 
interview's  with  heads  of  personal  shopping 
bureaus  in  stores  in  Metropolitan  Nezv 
York. 

The  first  article  treated  of  the  need  for 
personal  shopping  bureaus;  the  personnel  of 
the  shopping  bureau,  and  the  clientele  of 
personal  shopping  bureaus. 

The  second  article  treated  of  the  work  of 
a  personal  shopping  bureau;  mail  and  tele¬ 
phone  orders;  handling  of  orders,  and  shop¬ 
ping  zvith  customers  zvithin  the  store.  The 
present  and  final  article  treats  of  the  zvork 
and  activities  of  the  bureau  zeith  outside  or¬ 
ganisations  and  institutions. 

WILLIAM  A.  FITZGERALD. 

Director,  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Information. 
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OnYour  Statement  Writing,  the  Model  23 
Remington  Bookkeeping  Machine 

Eliminates  Errors  Reduces  Costs  Increases  Efficiency 


IT  will  eliminate  errors,  and  the  losses  and  and  efficient  statement  writing  machine.  It 
dissatisfaction  caused  by  errors.  It  will  is  so  simple  and  easy  to  operate  that  any  boy 
make  your  bookkeeping  department  effi-  or  girl  can  quickly  become  proficient  in  its 
cient  and  also  productive.  As  a  good-will  pro-  use.  It  is  in  daily  use  by  hundreds  of  retail 
ducer  nothing  can  equal  efficient  service.  By  stores.  One  and  all,  these  stores  find  that 
the  same  token  nothing  will  destroy  good-  this  machine  saves  time,  eliminates  errors, 
will  as  quickly  as  inaccurate  statements.  and  reduces  clerical  costs  from  30  to  50 
It  will  enable  you  to  mail  your  statements  percent, 
promptly  on  the  first.  This  always  speeds  up  illustrated  folder  describing  the  ap- 

collections  and  reduces  the  amount  of  out-  plication  of  this  machine  to  your  work  will 
standing  accounts,  which  results  in  substan-  bg  sent  upon  request  or,  even  better,  a  card 
tial  savings  in  interest  charges.  or  phone  call  to  the  nearest  Remington 

The  Model  23  Remington  Bookkeeping  office  will  bring  a  demonstration  without 
Machine  is  incomparably  the  most  practical  anv  obligation  to  yourself. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

BOOKKEEPINQ  DEPARTMENT 

374  Broadway,  New’ York  City  Branches  Everytvhere 
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the  store  can  supply.  This  publicity,  aside  from  in¬ 
directly  selling  quantities  of  merchandise,  builds  up 
the  customers’  confidence  in  the  store,  because  it 
keeps  before  them  the  fact  that  the  store  always 
has  the  new  fashionable  lines.  One  store  which 
empliasizes  the  use  of  direct  by  mail  advertising 
to  customers  sends  out  postal  cards  already  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  store  on  which  the  following  ap¬ 
pears  : 

"Occasionally  ti’c  send  out  announccnients 
telling  eorrect  styles  and  illustrating  various 
kinds  of  merchandise. 

"Upon  request  zee  shall  be  glad  to  include 
your  name  among  those  to  zvhom  zee  send 
these  specialiced  announcements. 

"Please  check  those  in  zvhich  you  are  inter¬ 
ested. 

IV earing  Apparel 

For  Women .  For  Infants . 

Stout  Women .  For  Men . 

For  Girls .  For  Boys . 

Luggage .  Yardage . 

Furnishing  for  the  Home . 

Name . 

(^Please  print) 

.Address  . 

Booklets  from  the  modest  folder  type  to  elab¬ 
orate  fashion  publications  are  successfully  used, 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  bureau.  By  all  means 
they  should  not  suggest  mail-order  catalogs.  In¬ 
deed,  the  purpose  is  to  get  away  from  the  mail¬ 
order  type  of  shopping,  and  to  make  it  as  pleas¬ 
ant  as  it  would  be  shopping  personally  in  the  store. 
Publications  carry  suggestions  in  small  print  as 
to  where  the  merchandise  illustrated  or  described 
can  be  secured,  and  mention  is  always  made  that 
the  Personal  Shopping  Bureau  is  at  the  service  of 
customers  in  selecting  or  ordering  this  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Letters  with  a  i)ersonal  touch,  as  well  as  book¬ 
lets,  are  successfully  used  in  this  department.  If 
the  director  is  fortunate  enough  to  know  her  clien¬ 
tele  personally,  such  letters  as  the  following,  if 
sent  out  occasionally,  are  perhaps  even  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  individual  cases  than  booklets. 

Miss  Mary  Jones, 

Blanktown.  X.  Y. 

My  dear  Miss  Jones: 

I  cannot  resist  sendinn  you  a  note  before  the  “Big 
Game.”  At  first  I  thouKht  I  would  keep  tiuiet,  but  I 
can’t.  There  are  so  many  thiuRS  one  wants  to  know 
about  the  Rreat  event.  Tlie  girls  are  coming  in  to  see 
us  every  day,  selecting  coats,  suits,  sweaters,  etc.,  in 
order  to  be  ready  for  the  influx  of  their  friends  that 
expect  to  be  in  town  for  the  game. 

We  have  just  had  a  letter  from  one  of  our  New 
York  shoppers  who  has  sent  us  “spicy  bits”  of  news 
about  what  is  being  worn  in  the  big  Metropolis. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  girls  from  the  university  came 
along  the  other  day  and  we  helped  her  select  a  complete 
outfit  following  our  shopper’s  suggestions,  and  the  result 
was  really  charming. 

We  have  Miss  Smith  in  the  Bureau  who  seems  to 
have  a  keen  insight  as  to  the  needs  of  college  girls  and 


is  always  successful  in  getting  them  “fixed  up.” 

Why  don’t  you  come  in  and  see  Johanna,  Ava  or 
myself  and  let  us  help  “rig  you  out?” 

Wish  I  could  get  to  say  “Howdy”  next  week  and 
see  how  grand  you  look.  I  do  want  to  see  the  game  so 
much.  If  you  hear  a  loud  peculiar  squeal,  that’s  me, 
or  I,  which  is  it? 

Yours  for  the  success  of  the  team, 

Sincerely  vours. 

Personal  Shopping  Bureau. 

Value  of  Customer  Records 

Since  the  all-imjmrtant  thing  in  successfully 
carrying  out  the  plan  discussed  is  how  well  the 
bureau  staff  knows  its  customers,  it  is  essential  for 
the  bureau  to  keep  a  complete  record  of  each 
customer.  A  record  of  a  customers’  measurements, 
appearance,  coloring,  type,  financial  condition  and 
buying  habits  greatly  facilitates  purchasing  for  her 
when  the  choice  of  merchandise  is  left  largely  in 
the  hands  of  shoppers  or  when  substitutions  must 
be  made.  Data  for  each  customer  can  be  kept  on 
file  on  a  card  large  enough  to  keep  a  record  for  a 
year  or  two.  This  record  kept  up  to  date  might 
also  be  a  valuable  source  of  names  to  keep  on  the 
bureau’s  mailing  list.  One  store  reports  keeping 
such  detailed  information  in  a  card  file,  giving  name, 
address,  telephone  number,  height,  bust,  hip  and 
vvaist  measurements,  size  of  shoes,  coloring,  gen¬ 
eral  description,  and  name  of  customer’s  shopper. 
Other  firms  reported  keeping  records  of  transac¬ 
tions,  such  as  when  orders  were  received,  when 
filled,  amount  of  sale,  what  was  substituted,  if 
anything.  These  records  are  always  available  in 
case  difficulty  later  arises  over  any  transaction. 

Adjustments 

The  personal  attention  given  to  each  customer’s 
transactions  should  increase  satisfaction  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  number  of  returns  for  adjustment 
should  be  less  in  the  Personal  Shopping  Bureau 
than  of  the  transactions  made  over  the  counter 
or  through  the  usual  mail-order  and  telephone 
departments. 

In  fact,  three  of  the  stores  studied  reported  that 
their  returns  in  the  Personal  Shopping  Bureau  were 
negligible,  and  four  others  reported  returns  of 
1%,  2%,  4%  and  to  the  total  transactions  of 

the  bureau  respectively. 

Opinions  seem  to  be  divided  as  to  where  adjust¬ 
ments  arising  from  the  Personal  Shopping  Bureau 
should  be  made.  Seven  stores  reported  that  they 
were  handled  by  the  Adjustment  Department,  and 
two  stores  reported  that  they  may  be  handled  by 
either  deivirtment.  The  fact  that  the  majority  of 
stores  handle  such  adjustments  in  the  adjustment 
bureau  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  staff  of  the  ad¬ 
justment  bureau  is  better  equipped  to  handle  com¬ 
plaints  fairly  to  both  the  customer  and  the  store 
because  that  is  its  very  function.  On  the  other  hand 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Shopping  Bureau 
is  able  to  know  the  customer  in  a  more  personal 
way  and  will  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  merchandise  was  pur¬ 
chased,  and  for  this  reason  may  be  able  to  make 
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a  more  satisfactory  adjustment  in  most  cases  than 
the  adjustment  bureau  could. 

Cost  of  Operation  of  the  Bureau 

.Mthough  the  services  of  the  bureau  are  given 
free  to  all  patrons  of  the  store,  nevertheless  the 
cost  of  operating  the  bureau  must  be  met  in  some 
way.  Stores  operating  successful  bureaus  feel  that 
the  bureau  increases  volume  over  a  period  of  time 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  justifies  the  cost  of  oper¬ 
ation.  The  cost  of  the  bureau  is  in  a  few  cases 
charged  indirectly  to  general  expense,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  cost  of  o])eration  is  prorated 
to  selling  departments  on  the  basis  of  net  sales  in 
the  department.  No  figures  were  submitted  show¬ 
ing  the  actual  cost  of  operation  of  the  bureau. 

Summary 

The  outstanding  points  concerning  Personal 
Shopping  Bureaus  which  this  study  has  disclosed 
are  as  follows: 

1.  It  is  desirable  to  put  forth  some  effort 
through  such  a  channel  as  a  Personal  Shopping 
Bureau  to  make  the  relations  between  customers 
and  the  store  more  intimate  and  personal.  This 
helps  to  build  up  a  permanent  clientele  of  a  de¬ 
sirable  type  of  customer  whose  tastes  and  wants 
are  known  to  the  store,  so  that  each  store  can 
sense  its  customers’  needs  more  accurately  and  be 
better  able  to  serve  them. 

2.  The  success  of  the  bureau  is  determined 
largely  by  the  personality  and  training  of  the  di¬ 
rector  in  charge.  The  bureau  cannot  be  so  organ¬ 
ized  and  systematized  that  it  will  run  automatically, 
as  such  mechanical  operations  would  defeat  tbe 
puq)ose  of  its  existence.  Every  phase  of  its  work 
with  the  customer  must  reflect  a  definite  per¬ 
sonality  of  its  staff. 

3.  Bureaus  as  now  operated  vary  greatly  in  the 
methods  of  operation  and  the  scope  of  their  work. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  women  operating  them 
have  built  them  up  from  the  beginning  with  no 
precedent  to  follow.  The  variety  of  activities  un¬ 
dertaken  by  different  bureaus  which  have  proved 
successful  is  an  indication  that  there  is  a  wide 
field  for  shopping  bureaus  to  be  developed  with 
profit  to  stores  tbroughout  the  country. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  articles  will  furnish  ideas 
to  stores  which  are  already  operating  Personal 
Shopping  Bureaus,  and  to  stores  which  are  con¬ 
templating  opening  such  a  bureau. 


Backing 

American 

Industry 


Plan  for  Next  Delivery  Convention 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Retail  Delivery 
.Association  will  meet  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 

New  York,  October  14th,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Robert  S.  Pogue,  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati, 

O..  head  of  the  group.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting 
is  to  make  plans  for  the  next  convention  of  the 
delivery  division  at  Philadelphia  in  the  spring  of 
1926,  to  consider  revisions  in  the  organization’s 
By-Laws  and  to  set  up  a  working  program  for  the 
coming  months. 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


'"T^HE  payment  of  losses  and  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  policyholders  is  but  one  function 
of  a  large  stock  fire  insurance  company. 

Invested  as  they  are  largely  in  industrial 
securities  of  every  type— railroads,  public 
utilities,  manufacturing — "America  Fore” 
assets  reach  throughout  the  country  to  help 
supply  the  needed  capital  to  keep  our  in¬ 
dustrial  machinery  in  motion. 

American  Industry,  realizing  this  debt  to 
insurance  capital,  is  more  and  more  demand¬ 
ing  the  indemnity  provided  by  thoroughly 
American  Companies. 


AMERICAN  EAGLE 
THE  CONTINENTAL 
FIRST  AMERICAN 

ORGA.N1ZED  192S 

FIDELITY  PHENIX 

HRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
Eighty  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


MONTREAL 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  above  listed  Companies 
are  knoTvn  as 

THE  AMERICA  FORE  GROUP 
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How  Delivery  Departments  Are  Made  Effieient 

The  Second  Installment  of  the  Study  of  Operating  Methods 

Describes  Safety  Work  and  Package  Handling  in  the  Store 

% 

By  The  Retail  Delivt.rv  Association 


Approximately  sixty  ixircent  of  the  stores 

which  have  sent  records  to  the  Association  were 
not  able  to  tell  ns  anything  alxnit  the  number  and 
kinds  of  accidents  they  had  wdth  their  trucks  during 
the  years  1922,  1923,  and  1924.  The  remaining  forty 
percent  gave  us  some  casual  figures.  The  low  accident 
record  hapj)ened  to  be  zero, 
the  high  was  1284  during  one 
year. 

This  matter  of  motor  truck 
accidents  is  of  so  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  public  as  well 
as  the  store  that  all  members 
should  make  a  special  point 
of  collecting  complete  statis¬ 
tics  and  details  whenever  an 
accident  occurs. 

Accident  Insurance 

If  you  have  a  large  fleet  of 
trucks,  you  might  find  it 
cheaper  to  carry  your  own 
insurance,  in  which  case  the 
elimination  of  accidents 
w’ould  be  highly  profitable. 

If  you  insure  with  a  regular 
insurance  company,  your  rate 
will  be  based  on  your  acci¬ 
dent  record  and  again  it  is  to 
your  advantage  to  know  why 
each  accident  occurred  that 
you  may  eliminate  the  cause. 

Some  organizations  are 
apt  to  get  the  feeling  that  be¬ 
cause  the  insurance  company 
protects  them  against  heavy 
damages  that  they  need  not  worry  greatly  about  this 
particular  phase  of  retail  delivery.  If  you  do  this,  you 
are  contributing  to  the  increased  exjjense  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  We  find  that  the  majority  of  our  members  have 
instructed  their  drivers  in  Safety.  All  such  training 
is  done  in  a  general  way.  A  minority  rather  than  a 
majority  of  the  Association  members  do  not  give  their 
drivers  any  specific  safety  training. 

It  is  strange  that  more  definite  strides  have  not  been 
made  along  this  line  among  department  stores,  especially 
since  it  can  be  done  so  cheaply  through  The  National 
Safety  Council.  The  National  Safety  Council  is  in  a 
position  to  furnish  any  organization  w’ith  all  the  ma¬ 
terial  necessary  to  institute  training  courses.  Records 
show  that  but  a  third  of  our  memliers  have  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opportunity  to  get  this  material.  Some 
meml^rs  instead  of  joining  the  National  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil  have  become  members  of  their  local  safety  organ¬ 
ization. 

David  Beecroft  of  the  Class  Journal  Co.  points  out 


in  his  address  before  the  R.  D.  A.  Convention  which 
was  published  in  the  1923  Proceedings,  why  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  a  true  picture  of  the  cost  of  operating 
your  niotor  trucks  unless  you  segregate  that  part  of 
the  maintenance  and  up-keep  due  to  accidents.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  your  three-quarter  ton  truck  cost  you 
$400.00  for  repairs  and  spare 
l)arts  during  any  year,  and 
that  because  of  the  expense 
the  truck  is  no  good.  Cases 
have  been  known  where  a 
more  detailed  analysis  of 
such  a  condition  showed  that 
two-thirds  of  the  expense 
was  due  to  accidents  not  in 
any  way  the  fault  of  the 
motor  truck. 

Types  of  Drivers 

Closely  allied  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Safety,  is  the  question 
of  w’hat  type  of  man  really 
makes  a  good  and  efficiei  t 
driver.  We  foun^i  out  that 
the  great  majority  prefer 
married  men.  Most  stores 
also  desire  their  drivers  to  be 
more  than  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  There  was  no  great 
uniformity  of  age  limit  ex¬ 
pressed.  The  next  most  de¬ 
sirable  quality  in  a  driver  was 
that  he  should  be  promoted 
from  the  position  of  helper. 
.\fter  that  the  following  mis¬ 
cellaneous  qualities  were 
thought  to  be  of  value  by  a  few  stores  in  each  case. 

Drivers  should  be  energetic,  temperate,  steady, 
quiet,  polite,  have  a  good  hand  writing,  industrious, 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  store  service,  a  pleasing  per¬ 
sonality,  driving  ability,  have  physical  alertness,  be 
noisy  and  rough,  lack  mental  training,  be  satisfied  with 
$30.00  to  $37.00  per  week  salary,  have  home  responsi¬ 
bilities,  have  a  temper,  good  appearance,  be  of  good  size, 
careful,  dependable,  sober,  high  strung,  willing  to  work 
overtime,  courteous,  neat,  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
city,  trained  by  the  store,  experienced,  rugged  and  like 
out-of-door  life,  healthy,  trustworthy,  honest,  member 
of  a  social  or  benevolent  organization,  have  financial 
interests  in  the  community,  he  a  home  owner,  be  edu¬ 
cated  and  intelligent.  This  list  of  desirable  attributes 
will  show  plainly  that  opinions  differ.  We  leave  it  to 
you  to  pick  out  those  qualities  that  you  wish  your 
drivers  to  have. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  correct  size, 
or  the  limit  of  size  of  a  package,  of  semi-bulk,  and 


EC  HAN  I  CAL  EQUIPMENT  and 
its  maintenance,  truck  bodies  and  the 
loading  methods  tvhich  have  proved 
most  efficient  tvere  discussed  last  month  in 
the  first  installment  of  this  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the  modern  retail  store  delivery 
department.  The  second  installment  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  issue  presents  much  valuable 
information  on  safe  driving  and  many 
phases  of  internal  operation. 

The  third  and  last  of  this  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  will  appear  in  the  November  issue  and 
will  deal  with  such  problems  as  sheet  and 
non-sheet  writing,  remote  delivery,  number 
of  daily  deliveries,  free  delivery,  uniforms, 
employment  problems,  routes  and  surplus 
equipment. 

A  lively  interest  has  been  aroused  among 
.store  o7vners  and  delivery  men  by  the  ma¬ 
terial  presented  in  the  first  article.  The  rest 
of  the  discussion  should  be  follozoed  closely 
by  all  our  members.  ICe  will  zvelcome  com¬ 
munications  dealing  zvith  the  problems 
brought  out  in  this  series  and  zvill  supply  all 
possible  information  to  inquiries. 
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bulk.  No  uniformity  of  ideas  existed  among  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  members.  Few  members  had  the  classification 
‘•semi-bulk.”  In  classifying  merchandise  some  stores 
considered  cubical  measurements,  others  surface  meas¬ 
urements,  while  some  used  circumferential  measure¬ 
ments,  and  still  others  considered  only  weight  of  the 
goods. 

Delivery  Operations 

The  great  majority  of  internal  delivery  departments 
are  located  in  either  basements  or  sub-basements.  A 
few  stores  have  allocated  space  on  the  selling  floors  to 
this  service  function,  while  others  have  built  remote 
delivery  stations.  A  consistent  growth  in  this  latter 
method  of  delivery  was  noticeable. 

It  was  thought  at  first  that  there  might  exist  some 
ratio  between  the  number  of  scjuare  feet  given  to  the 
delivery  department  and  the  number  of  packages  de¬ 
livered  per  day  by  the  store.  Also  it  was  thought  that 
some  relationship  in  size  might  exist  between  the  inter-  ] 
nal  delivery  department  and  the  external  delivery  de¬ 
partment.  Unfortunately  the  data  collected  fails  to  de¬ 
velop  any  rule  for  how  much  space  is  needed  for  any 
given  number  of  packages  to  be  delivered.  In  some 
cases  our  members  have  internal  delivery  departments 
much  larger  than  their  external  delivery.  Other  cases 
show  that  the  reverse  is  true.  There  are  many  organ¬ 
izations  which  have  not  given  sufficient  space  to  handle 
efficiently  the  number  of  packages  they  have  to  deliver, 
while  in  other  cases  the  stores  have  given  far  too  much 
space  to  the  delivery  department. 

Research  on  this  subject  would  lead  to  developing  a 
standard  practice  for  handling  packages.  Afterwards 
the  amount  of  space  necessary  to  handle  a  certain 
number  of  packages  could  l)e  determined.  Finally,  for 
various  conditions  one  could  seek  to  discover  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  amount  of  space  given  over  to 
internal  delivery  and  that  to  external  delivery. 

A  little  more  than  half  the  members  have  put  them¬ 
selves  on  record  as  procuring  most  of  their  drivers  by 
promoting  them  from  helpers. 

About  60%  of  our  members  on  record  hold  their 
drivers  responsible  for  damaged  merchandise.  There 
are  a  few  stores  who  hold  their  drivers  responsible  for 
damaged  merchandise  only  in  case  of  the  damage  being 
caused  by  carelessness  or  negligence. 

Delivery  Department  Complaints 

About  60%  of  the  stores  on  record  do  not  handle 
complaints  directly  in  the  delivery  department.  This 
function  is  handed  over  to  a  Bureau  of  Adjustment. 
In  a  very  few  instances  delivery  complaints  are  taken 
care  of  jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  Adjustment  and  the 
delivery  department. 

Complaints  can  often  be  eliminated  by  having  what 
might  be  called  a  rectifying  section  in  the  delivery 
department.  When  packages  come  through  that  are 
obviously  in  a  bad  condition,  or  have  illegible  addresses, 
— these  matters  can  be  taken  care  of  in  advance  of  the 
package  going  to  the  customer.  By  far  the  greatest 
majority  of  stores  on  record  have  established  such  de¬ 
partments  in  their  delivery  section.  A  few,  however, 
require  that  the  merchandise  be  sent  back  to  the  original 
packers  or  wrappers  for  the  rectifying  work  to  be  done. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 


200  Whiting  Celestialite  Fixtures  Hang  in 

THE  Ql?  STORE 

of  NEW  YORK 

Proof  in  itself  that  Whiting 
Celestialite  more  than  meets 
the  standard  in  store  lighting 

Put  your  Lighting  up  to  Whiting 

SptcUl  Desijpts  of  tVhtting  CeUstialite  Fixturts  are  Covertei  by  Patents  or  Patents  Pending. 
Celestialite  Glass  is  Manufactured  under  CUason-Tiehout  Glass  Cowepany’s  PsUents. 

He  S.  WHITING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Grand  Central  Terminal  Building,  New  York  City 
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Noon  Hour  Closing  Tried  Out  by  Specialty  Shop  and  Jobbers 


NEW  YORK  specialty  shop  has  just  announced 
a  radical  innovation  in  service.  H.  Jaeckel  & 
Sons,  leading  Fifth  Avenue  fur  retailers,  advertised 
in  the  Sunday  newsjiapers  on  October  4th  that 
their  shop — a  large  and  fine  one — would  be  closed 
from  1  P.  M.  to  2  P.  M.  every  business  day.  The 
announcement  reads  as  follows: 

“This  being  a  business  of  essentially  personal  service 
remlered  by  all  tbe  Jaeckels  composing  this  firm — the 
plan  of  closing  between  the  hours  of  1  P.  M.  and  2 
P.  M.  assures  the  presence  of  the  executive  personnel 
at  all  times  to  aid  and  advise  patrons  in  selection. 

“It  is  also  our  belief  that  this  is  a  far  more  just  and 
equitable  plan  for  our  employees — permitting  them  a 
definite  and  full  hour  for  relaxation  and  leisure  each 
day. 

“In  other  words,  the  executive  personnel  and  service 
group  of  this  organization  will  be  at  its  highest  effici¬ 
ency  level  during  every  single  hour  of  the  day. 

“An  entrance  at  1  VVest  45th  Street  will  remain  open 
during  these  closing  hours  for  patrons  desiring  an 
emergency  service.” 

The  Drug,  Chemical  and  Allied  Trades  in  New 
York  City  recently  agreed  to  close  their  businesses 
down  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one  to  ob¬ 
serve  a  uniform  lunch  hour.  The  plan  has  been  in 


operation  for  several  weeks  and  seems  to  be  work¬ 
ing  successfully. 

Practically  every  member  agreed  to  the  sugges¬ 
tion  when  it  was  originally  made  by  the  Drug  and 
Chemical  Section  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade 
and  Transportation.  All  departments  in  these  con¬ 
cerns,  which  are  in  the  wholesale  end  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  stop  work  for  the  hour  lunch  period.  The 
only  people  on  duty  are  telephone  operators  and 
t)ne  representative  in  each  department  in  case  some 
emergency  arises. 

The  gain  by  this  plan  is  that  business  is  interrupt¬ 
ed  for  one  hour  during  the  day  instead  of  being  un¬ 
dermanned  and  upset  from  11:30  to  2:30.  It  is  of 
interest  to  retailers  because  they  have  the  most 
serious  problem  of  any  craft  in  arranging  the  lunch 
period  without  breaking  down  their  service.  Wheth¬ 
er  or  not  retailers  in  some  city  will  get  together 
one  of  these  days  and  shut  down  from  twelve  to 
one — as  certain  chain  grocers  now  do  from  one  to 
two — cannot  be  foreseen.  It  would  be  an  interesting 
experiment.  If  it  worked,  the  overhead  of  stores 
could  be  reduced  substantially. 


Commerce  Commission  Continues  Hearings  on  Rate  Revision 


XJ  EARINGS  in  the  important  freight  classifi¬ 
cation  and  rate  revision  cases  have  been  pro¬ 
ceeding  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  during  the  past  month.  The  Eastern  Class  Rate 
Investigation,  which  started  at  Washington  early 
in  the  summer,  has  been  continued  at  Boston  dur¬ 
ing  September.  The  Rate  Structure  Investigation 
for  Western  territory,  under  the  Hoch-Smith  Re¬ 
solution,  began  at  Chicago  early  in  September  and 
is  still  in  progress. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has 
been  represented  by  Mr.  Stoiber  and  Mr.  Albee 
at  these  hearings.  In  addition,  the  interests  of  our 
members  have  been  looked  after  by  the  Trunk 
Line  and  New  England  Shippers’  Rate  Committee 
in  the  Eastern  case.  Mr.  Albee  is  now  attending  the 
hearings  in  the  Western  case  at  Chicago. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Trunk  Line  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  Shippers  Rate  Committee  of  a  30  class  rate 
scale  was  discussed  further  at  the  Boston  hearings. 
Several  witnesses  and  experts  commended  the  plan 
to  the  Commissioner.  Certain  of  the  New  England 
shipping  interests  made  a  strong  plea  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  classification  and  rate  structure  be  left  un¬ 
disturbed.  For  the  present,  at  least,  these  hearings 
are  closed. 

The  Western  case,  which  involves  the  possibility 
of  radical  increases  in  rates,  opened  with  a  plea 
by  the  railroads  that  they  be  granted  a  5  percent 
increase  in  order  that  their  net  revenue  might 
be  augmented  so  that  it  will  approach  the  5%% 
return  permitted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission.  As  has  been  noted  before,  the  railroads 
claim  that  an  increase  of  11  percent  is  needed  to 


accomplish  this,  but  are  asking  for  5  percent  be¬ 
cause  they  feel  that  the  more  reasonable  demand 
has  a  better  chance  of  success. 

The  agricultural  interests  are  preparing  to  enter 
the  controversy  with  a  demand  that  rates  on  their 
products  be  lowered  to  relieve  the  farmer’s  finan¬ 
cial  distress.  This  is  where  the  Hoch-Smith  Re¬ 
solution  comes  in.  Anticipating  this  demand,  the 
railroads  brought  witnesses  before  the  Commission¬ 
er  who  stated  that  agriculture  is  not  suffering  at 
present,  that  farmers  have  money  in  the  banks,  are 
paying  off  their  obligations  and  generally  are  in 
a  better  situation  than  has  been  the  case  for  some 
time.  This  testimony  followed  statements  by  rail¬ 
road  men  that  the  roads  in  the  west  were  hard 
pressed,  particularly  in  the  Northwest,  and  required 
immediate  relief. 

Testimony  regarding  the  prosperity  of  the  far¬ 
mer  came  from  bankers,  loan  institutions,  econo¬ 
mists  and  statisticians.  The  banking  witnesses  ad¬ 
mitted  in  several  cases  they  had  come  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  railroad  men  and  that  their  banks  were 
depositories  of  these  railroads.  It  was  insisted, 
however,  that  they  were  reciting  the  facts  without 
bias.  There  seems  to  be  at  least  some  measure  of 
truth  in  this  testimony. 

The  Chicago  hearing  is  continuing.  Mr.  Albee 
is  carefully  reporting  its  progress  because  of  the 
vital  issues  involved.  Any  serious  emergency  which 
arises  will  be  reported  promptly  to  our  members. 
While  these  cases  cannot  be  decided  for  many 
months,  it  may  be  necessary  to  present  the  retail 
case  forcefully  at  short  notice. 
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l.ast  Chance  to  Order  Copies  of  1924 
Report  of  Operating  Expenses 

One  copy  of  the  Harvard  Report  on  Operating 
E.xpenses  in  Department  Stores  in  1924  is  made 
available  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  each  stt)re  holding  membership  in  the 
Association.  This  report  contains  a  wealth  of  in¬ 
formation  with  reference  to  operating  expenses. 

Inasmuch  as  this  report  is  prepared  at  consid¬ 
erable  expense,  we  are  anxious  not  to  send  them 
out  unless  they  are  wanted.  We  shall  appreciate 
it,  therefore,  if  any  store  holding  membership  in 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  which  has  not  yet  received  a 
copy  will  write  us  if  they  want  *me. 

Store  Wants  to  Dispose  of  Desirable 
Rotary  Index  and  Equipment 

Desirable  Rotary  Index  equipment  is  offered  for 
sale  by  one  of  our  members  in  the  middle  west 
who  states  that  the  material  will  be  disposed  of  at 
a  very  reasonable  jirice.  The  offer  is  as  follows : 

Two  Acme  System  Rotaries,  100  leaf  capacity 
each,  also  65  leaves  and  16,000  tubes,  all  in  fairly 
good  condition. 

Any  store  which  can  use  this  equipment  should 
communicate  with  the  Association. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT 
OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organisation  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  We  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  ivritten  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following  applicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  write  us : 


ADVERTISING  WRITER 

Woman.  Goo<l  background  of  training.  Advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  writer  with  wide  fashion  experience  here  and  abroad. 
Specialist  on  anniversary  sale  publicity. 

OIT’TCE  MANAGER— AUDITOR 
A  young  man,  twenty-nine  years  old,  qualified  accountant 
and  auditor  by  education  and  experience,  available  immediately. 
Just  completed  fourteen  months  as  auditor  for  middle-western 
store  doing  annual  volume  of  $4,000,000.  Interested  in  obtaining 
a  connection  with  an  interesting  future  rather  than  a  lucrative 
present. 

OFFICE  MANAGER— COLLECTION  MANAGER 
Capable  of  handling  all  office  detail  and  personnel.  Special 
training  in  express  and  freight  work.  Also  has  been  outside 
man  in  law-suits  in  connection  with  mail  frauds,  installment 
accounts,  etc. 

df:tective 

Knowledge  of  department  store  systems.  Has  handled  many 
cases  of  theft  successfully. 


Make  Your  Lighting 
SelltheGoods 


DFXORATIVE 
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SUSPENDED 
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An  analysis  of  your  own 
business  will  prove  to  you  that 
the  merchandise  given  the 
best  display  enjoys  the  great¬ 
est  turnover. 

Proper  lighting  is  absolute¬ 
ly  essential  in  order  to  display 
merchandise  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Look  over  your  store  and 
ask  yourself  whether  your 
present  lighting  system  is 
helping  you  make  increased 
sales. 

PLANETLITES  in  your 
store  will  give  it  an  individ¬ 
uality  that  will  make  shopping 
a  pleasure  to  your  customers, 
even  on  the  darkest  days. 

cAsk  any  one~ of  these  merchants  -what 
PLANETLITE  service  has  done  for  them : 

Bon  wit  Teller  A  Co. 

New  York 
Goerke  Dept.  Store 
Newark 

The  Hilton  Company 
New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Paul 
Morrison’s 

St.  Paul,  Buffalo,  Trenton 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 

Newark 

Mangel’s 

Baton  Rouge,  ColumMa,  S.  C.,  New  York 
Lord  A  Taylor 
New  York 

Federal  Clothing  Stores 
Brimingham  A  Memphis 
Bedell  A  Company 

Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Milwaukee 
Portland 

Wise  Shoe  Company 
Baltimore,  New  York,  Newark 
Pettis  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Indianapolis 

Russeks’ 

New  York 

There  is  an  efficient  PLAN¬ 
ETLITE  to  harmonize  with 
every  style  of  architecture  or 
decoration. 

We  will  show  you  how  you 
can,  at  a  very  small  cost,  make 
your  store  the  “Bright  Spot” 
in  your  town. 

"Shipped  Complete  Ready  to  Install" 

PLANETLITE  CO.,  Inc. 

342  Madison  Ave.  New  York  City 
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Traffic  Group  Discusses  Better  Service  at  Annual  Meeting 


jy^EMBERS  of  the  Traffic  Group  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  met  at  Baltimore 
September  22  and  23  for  their  Sixth  Annual  Con¬ 
vention.  The  sessions  were  well  attended  and  the 
discussions  on  “Better  Service”  produced  much 
interesting  light  on  the  problems  t)f  the  traffic 
maixager.  Frank  M.  Andrews,  Denver  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Chairman  of  the  Traffic  Group, 
presided  at  the  meetings. 

C.  F.  Zeller,  The  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  O., 
in  his  address  on  “Practical  Short  Cuts  in  Marking 
Merchandise,”  made  a  strong  plea  for  standardized 
marking  methods,  the  use  of  labor  saving  machin¬ 
ery  and  centralization  of  marking  procedure.  He 
showed  how  a  surprising  amount  of  production 
could  be  secured  w'ith  a  minimum  of  error  by  a 
very  limited  personnel.  Charts  were  shown  which 
described  the  quickest  and  most  econt)mical  way 


of  marking  practically  every  important  type  of 
merchandise. 

E.  D.  Hussey,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  ex¬ 
plained  the  economies  that  had  been  effected 
through  the  use  of  a  forwarding  company  for  con- 
s(»lidated  shipments.  Substitution  of  motor  trucks 
for  freight  and  express  between  New  York  and 
Boston  has  proved  very  successful  and  profitable, 
he  said,  resulting  in  a  saving  of  as  high  as  $2,4(XJ 
per  month  for  two  stores  without  any  slowing  up 
in  deliveries. 

The  delegates  were  taken  on  a  trip  around  Bal¬ 
timore  harbor  by  the  local  business  men  to  inspect 
the  shipping  facilities  of  that  port.  On  the  day 
following  the  sessions  local  committees  conducted 
many  of  the  visitors  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
Baltimore  stores  where  they  were  shown  the  oper¬ 
ating  methods  in  the  Traffic  Departments. 


Pacific  Coast  Office  Doing  Good  Work  for  Western  Members 


^HE  Pacific  Coast  Office  of  the  Association  has 

been  working  for  our  Western  members  long 
enough  now  to  establish  its  very  real  usefulness 
Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Conner  at  1005 
Merchants  Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco, 
many  helpful  and  constructive  contacts  have  been 
established  with  merchants  in  the  Far  West. 

A  controller  by  experience,  Mr.  Conner  repre¬ 
sents  jointly  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Controllers’  Congress.  Our  Western 
members  should  write  to  him  about  their  problems 
of  accountancy  and  system  or  ask  him  to  come  and 
see  them  if  the  situation  requires  his  personal 
co-operation.  He  has  ideas  as  well  as  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  best  existing  practice. 

Mr.  Conner  is  working  with  a  number  of  stores 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  establishing  better  systems  for 
them.  He  is  particularly  expert  in  this  work  and 

How  Delivery  Is  Made  Efficient 

{Continued  from  page  35) 

Again  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  job  of  rectifying 
the  foregoing  mistakes  is  definitely  controlled  by  the 
delivery  department,  as  well  as  located  in  it.  A  few 
stores  locate  this  section  in  the  delivery  department 
but  put  it  under  the  control  of  the  adjustment  depart¬ 
ment.  A  still  smaller  percentage  have  inserted  control 
in  the  educational  department  or  a  department  of  in¬ 
spection. 

Concerning  cost  for  doing  this  tyj>e  of  work;  since 
the  department  is  located  in  the  delivery  section,  the 
stores  in  many  cases  have  charged  the  exjiense  of  fi.x- 
ing  others’  mistakes  to  the  delivery  department.  In  a 
majority  of  cases  the  adjustment  department  has  to 
bear  this  burden,  while  in  some  cases  the  inspection  de¬ 
partment,  the  delivery  and  adjustment  together,  and 
the  inspection  and  packing  departments  together  come 
in  for  their  share  of  the  expense. 

If  this  charge  is  placed  in  the  delivery  department 


does  the  job  for  a  nominal  sum — so  much  per  day 
and  his  traveling  expenses.  The  charge  is  made  to 
help  carry  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  representative, 
in  the  Far  West  and  not  to  make  money.  When 
stores  get  service  of  this  kind  ordinarily,  they  pay 
a  great  deal  for  it.  Mr.  Conner  gives  a  splendid 
service  at  a  nominal  fee. 

A  very  excellent  reason  why  Mr.  Conner’s  help 
should  be  used  is  the  fact  that  in  everything  he  does 
for  our  members,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  and  the  Controllers’  Congress  are  be¬ 
hind  him  to  guarantee  satisfaction. 

When  our  members  want  the  general  service  that 
Mr.  Conner  can  give  in  the  way  of  advice  and  infor¬ 
mation  he  is  there  to  serve  without  charge. 

Make  a  memorandum  of  his  address  and  write 
him  about  your  problems:  Mr.  A.  H.  Conner,  1005 
Merchants  Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

account,  you  are  penalizing  the  delivery  department  for 
the  mistakes  of  your  sales  force,  or  of  your  wrapping 
and  packing  section.  In  fairness  to  everyone  and  in 
order  not  to  place  a  premium  on  shabbv  workmanship, 
the  cost  of  this  rectifying  section  should  be  prorated 
to  the  departments  which  have  made  it  a  necessity  or 
to  general  selling. 

The  number  of  employees  necessary  in  such  a  recti¬ 
fying  section  was  found  to  vary  between  one  and  five. 
Strange  to  say  the  variation  has  no  relationship  to  the 
size  of  .the  store  involved.  The  majority  of  stores  al¬ 
located  the  time  of  one  person  for  doing  this  work. 
The  next  greatest  number  of  stores  had  two  people 
in  the  rectifying  section.  The  fact  that  there  was  no 
relationship  between  the  size  of  the  store  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  in  the  rectifying  section  tends  to  show 
that  supervision  and  training  is  the  key  to  elimination 
of  such  mistakes  as  go  through  this  department. 

EDITOR’S  NOTE — This  comprehensive  discitsswtt  of 
delivery  problems  will  be  concluded  next  month. 
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INVENTORY 

totalizer 


CUSTOMERS 
,  dial 


REVERSIBLE 
SHEAR  BLADES 


REDESIGNED  4  ^! 
STARTING  POINT  A 


“Start  Control”  means  that  by  mechanical  action  the  new 


compels  accuracy  in  measurement  of  piece  goods. 

The  salesperson  cannof  begin  measuring  unless  the  fabric  is  in  place  to 
register  every  fraction  of  an  inch  and  when  registered  the  correct  yardage 
will  be  instantly  visualized  on  the  customer’s  dial. 

The  salesperson,  while  measuring,  is  free  to  converse  with  your  customer  regarding  further 
purchases. 

Your  patrons  are  sure  to  be  charmed  with  the  ease,  dispatch  and  efficient  manner  in  which 
they  are  served.  It  is  service  of  this  sort  that  inspires  confidence  and  builds  good  will. 

Bat  abOY*  an— yoor  profits  are  protected! 

No  other  measuring  device  has  this  positive  safeguard  against  overmeasurement.  Let  us 
demonstrate  its  advantages  to  you— there  is  no  obligation,  nothing  to  pay.  Divided  pay* 
ment  plan  if  desired. 

The  Measuregraph  Company 

Saint  Louis 


Soy  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


In  the  expression  of  an  old  philosopher  "One  look  is 
worth  a  thousand  words”  lies  a  fun^menta!  reauisite  to  successful 
retailing — the  ability  of  the  merchandise  itself  to  suggest  many 
new  wants  in  a  manner  that  never  offends. 

Customers,  shopping  in  stores  where  merchandise  is 
attractively  displayed  and  uniquely  presented,  form  many  new 
desires;  many  ^ditional  purchases  are  stimulated  which  were  not 
originally  on  the  shopping  list — the  result  of  auto-suggestion. 

With  the  increase  in  individual  sales  checks  comes  a 


corresponding  increase  in  sales  volume.  Combined  with  lower 
selling  cost,  made  possible  by  the  New  Way  system  of  efficiendy 
handling  and  displaying  merchandise,  a  higher  percentage  of 
net  profit  results. 

There  b  a  type  of  New  Way  equipment  designed  to  fill 
the  need  of  every  merchandising  requirement — depending  upon 
the  degree  of  utility  and  attractiveness  desired — a  complete  range 
of  equipment  from  the  finest  obtainable  to  the  lowest  in  price 
that’s  good. 


Descriptive  literature  and  prices  upon  request — no  obligation. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  SHOW  CASE  COMPANY 

fy orld's  Largest  Designers,  Store  Planners  and  Manufacturers  of  Sluality  Store  Equipment 

FACTORIES:  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.  PORTLAND,  ORE.  -  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  IN  MOST  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  CONSULT  TELEPHONE  DIRECTORY 


THE  POWER  OF  SUGGESTION 
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